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ACKICWr£DGBMEOTS This txainii>g programa has undergcaie several developmental stages since 

1974, when it was first offered by the New York Divisijon of Substance 
Abuse Services Bureau of Training and Resource Development in Ne^v Yoric 
City. Since then, the content has been revised to reflect the needs 
of substance abuse staff in acquiring nore knowledge and skills in 
treating their Puerto Rican clients. The current treiining package 
reflects a synthesis of historicad infonnaticn about the formation of 
Puerto RioO/ its unique relationship with the United States, and the 
social/ cultured/ and politicad forces viiidi 2iffect treatment of Puerto 
Hican substance abusers. 

Puerto Rican History and Culture; A Short Overview represents the \ 
ccnbined efforts and resources of many concent individucils and insti- 
tutions in their atte n pts to further the cause of inter-ethnic oan- 
nunications between the Puerto Rican minority and the society at large, 
^ecif ically between the Puerto Rican substance abuser and the mental 
health settings. 

Many individuals and institutions have contributed and made this program 
what it is today, particularly all the trainees who, through their 
particLpaticn and constant feedbcvrk. have made this course an ever^ 
dianging, living docunent that reflects the everyday concerns, conflicts, 
struggles and triunphs experienced by the Puerto Rican substance abuser 
and his/ter counselor. Without this si:pport or participation, the 
program beoones merely a ccnpilation of articles / statistics , and 
historicad infoooation; trainees are the most inportant eleinent . . • 
the hunan elanent. 

Ihoee individuals from the New York Division of Substance Abuse Services 

have contributed to this program include Walter M. Hialey, II. 
Director, Anne Hubbard, Ph.D., D^xity Director, Robert Detor,' Director 
of Training, Gail Norman, William Cole, Lee Harrison, Instructional 
Developers, aa>d Felice Schulman-Mar cus , Evalxaator. 

Wfe wuld also like to £u±nowledge the contributions of the Puerto Rican 
Iburisra Development Corporation for the use of their excellent slide 
collection? Ihe jerican Museum of Natural History and the Museo del 
Barrio for their contributions to the visual aspects of the course. 

In addition, ^)ecial thanks for the contributions and endorsement of the 
Nation2d Association of Puerto Rican Drug Abuse Programs (NAPRDAP) , 
peurticularly Firank Espada and Omar Bordatto for their revisions and 
additions to the course. Also thanks to Oscar Camacho for his assistance 
in the developnoent of the "Counselor's Guide to Do's and Don'ts," and 
to Joe Conzo for the preparation of the tape "Puerto Rican Music . " In 
addition, a note of appreciation for the staff of the National Drug 
Abuse Center for Tradning and Resource Develcpnent, especially Beth (B.J.) 
Gillispie for her assistance on the final preparation and reproduction 
of the course. 

The Puerto Rican History and Culture Course is one of the first products 
^ of its kind that has been developed within the National Manpower and 

Training System. Ocb of the reasons it was selected, aside fron its 
relevance to iiiporving treatment provided to Puerto Rican clients, 
was to offer it as one possible model for use in tradning other persons 
involved in the treatment of ndnorities. It is hoped that this course 
will inspire others to develop similar courses for other minority groups, 
and that this investment in similar courses felt by the Manpower Training 
BranciVbfeitional Institute on Drug Abuse and the Nation2d Manpower and 
Training System will be continued. 
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PROGRAM 



Dh'SCRIPTION 



OVERALL GOALS 



To nelp participants to . . . 

understand the importance of geograpnical , historical, cultural and racial 
factors in the developnient of tne Puerto Rican naticn and their inpact 
cn Puerto Ricans today, and hew this relates to the e^q^eriences of 
Puerto Rican substance abusers. 



AUDIH^ 



develop sensitivity to problems and issues facing Puerto Rican clients 
and their inplicaticxis for counselor intervention and possible treatment 
planning. 

Counselors, interviewers, administrators or others working with Puerto 
Rican clients in a treatment center, an early intervention setting, or 
substance abuse related program in the ccnmunity or school system. 



NUMBER OF TRAINEES Heccrmiended optimum training audience size is 20-25 persons per trainer. 



stereotypes about Puerto Ricans discusses soi^e specific stereotypes and 
their origin, and their impact on our expectations of and interactions 
with Puerto Rican clients. 



Historical Background highlights aspects of the geographical features and 
the Indian, Spanish and African influences in the developn^snt of the 
Puerto Rican naticn and the iirpact of these socio-cultural factors on 
Puerto Ricans today. 

Puerto Rican Migration to the U.S. discusses factors contributing to the 
nagration, Puerto Rico*s unique socio-political relationship to the U.S., 
and Puerto Rican culture in thi U.S. 



Probleirs of the Puerto Rican SuDstance Abuser synthesizes previous 
learning about the cultural heritage of Puerto Ricans in an exploration 
of the issues, problems and factors which contribute to substance abuse 
airang Puerto Ricans in the U.S. and the affect on their treatment. 

Sample Case Studies of several Puerto Kican addicts provide a framework 
for analyzing the socio-cultural prdblems involved in assessme^it, 
counselling and treatment intervention. 
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Drug addiction is one of the major problems confronting the Puerto Rican 
people in both Puerto Rico and the United States. Although statistics 
are not readily available, the severity of the substance abuse proolem 
within the Puerto Rican ocninunities is generally acJcncwledged by pro- 
fessicnals in the field of medicine, psychology, and substance abuse, 
•nus problem is corpounded by the lor percentage of Puerto Rican drug 
abusers 'who enter treatment, regardless of treatment modality, and the 
high rate of treatitent non-oonpietion. In order to better understand 
the causes of this F*>enomenon, the Puerto Rican ocmiwnities both on the 
Island of Puerto Rico and in the United States most be studied, sinoe 
the Puerto Rican substance abuser is a product of both, often having one 
foot on the Island and the other in the continental United States. 

Clearly, the Puerto Rican substance abuser confronts the same issues and 
prodlems as the Puerto Rican people as a v;nole: lew educational status, 
lack of job skills, unenploynent, poverty, cultural-linguistic alienation, 
a general identity crisis, and racism. Added to this are the issues and 
problems of the substance-abusing population in general, that is, the 
social stigma of begin an addict or ex-addict, a criminal record, 
poverty, and often health problems resulting from an addictive life 
style. This, then, creates the problem of a minority group within a 
minority, i.e., the Puerto Rican substance abuser. 

This program is intended to aid both Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican 
/ staff who deal with substance abusers to acquire a better understanding 
of and enpathy for the social, cultural, historical and political forces 
affecting Puerto Rican substance abusers. It is also intended to aid 
substance abuse treatitent staff evaluate their approadies to the treat- 
ment of their Puerto Rican clients. 

This program is an innovative, although not unique, attempt at gathering 
and synthesizing current historical, cultural, clinical and therapeutic 
information and literature ocnoeming the status of the Puerto Rican 
canrunities in Puerto Rico and the United States. Ihe program is de- 
signed to: 

• describe the current status of the Puerto Rican nation on 
the Island and in the United States, and the relationships 
of these catmunities to the Puerto Rican substance abuser. 

• identify those problems and issues that arise in treatment 
as a result of the Puerto Rican substance abuser's cultiiral 
and linguistic heritage. 

• provide stnxrtured training e^q^erienoes for treatment staff 
to urprove their skills in analyzing case studies and de- 
signing and implemanting effective intervention strategies 
for ti>eir Puerto Rican clients. 

• discuss realistic changes that can or should be implemented 
at the intervention level to attract, effectively treat, 
and rehabilitate the Puerto Rican substance abuser. 

Ihis manual, supplemented by the slide presentations, and the audio 
recordings ^-Puerto Rican Obituary." aivi "Puerto Rican Music" contains 
all the necessary instructions and materials for delivering the training 
program Puerto Rican History and Cultur e: A gy>rt Overview. 




imHOD Ihis program is designed for both Puerto Rican - Latino, as as 

noi-Puerto Rican - Latino, counselors, interviewers, clinical super- 
visors, adninistrators or otiiers wrking with Puerto Rican - Latino clients 
in a 8\±>stanoe abuse treatment center, an early intervention setting, or 
substance abuse related program in the ocninunity or school system* 

Although this is the primary target population, the program has applica- 
bility in such non-treatment settings as sdiools, social service agencies, 
ncn-substanoe abuse medical facilities, (i.e. hospitals, day car^ centers, 
etc.) and cultvoral awareness comunity programs. 

It is recxmnended that the training population be ethnically an<Vor 
racially mixed to incarease the exdiange of culturally ccnron denoninators 
and differences. It is also reoomnended that audiences be oonposed of 
supervisory as veil as treatment personnel. Ihis will facilitate the 
enpathy and support of the supervisors in tneir staffs' attenpts at 
modification of treatment and/or intervention strategies on behalf of 
their Puerto Rican - Latino clients. 

PRUGRAM QUALS AND OBJECTIVES 
C3CftLS Overall Goals 

Ihe overall goals of tnis program are to help participants to: 

• understand the iiqportance of geographical, historical, cultural 
and raci€d factors in the development of the Puerto Rican nation 
and their ijipact on Puerto Ricans today, and how this relates 

to the experience of Puerto Rican substanoe abusers. 

• develop sensitivity to the specific problems and issues facing 
Puerto Rican clients and their implications for counselor 
intervention. 

CBJBCTIVES Overall Learning Cblectives 

Upon ooqpletion of this program participants should be able to: 

• be critically aware of stereotypes and myths about the Puerto 
Rican people that may influence their treatiient of Puerto 
Rican substance abusers. 

• discuss the geography of the Island of Puerto Rico, eitphasizmg 
its historical iitportanoe as a military outpost for the Caribbean 
and the Latin American regions. 

• describe the relationship of the Indian, Spanish and African 
heritages in the formation of the Puerto Rican nation. 

• discuss the issues of ethnic versus raciid identificatiois of 
the Puerto Rican on the Island and in the United States. 

• describe the Puerto Rican migration to the United States, and 
its iitpact on etployment, the Puerto Rican family, and 
various aspects of the Puerto Rican culture in the United 
States. 

• identify the critical problens evidenced in case studies of 
Puerto Rican clients. 

• e3<piain the inplications , ramifications, and/or special 
ditf iculties of the case study situation as it relates to 
the Puerto Rican sii>stance abuser. 
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appropriate intervention strategies for the cases 
presented. 

NCJIE: The test at the end of this prograen has been designed to 

correspond to these overall learning objectives. Ihe specific 
objectives for eadi nodule were developed fran tnese orverall 
learning objectives, prioritized snd then test itesns were 
written for those specific objectives with tl>e highest priority* 
Therefore, not all specific module oDjectives are tested dy 
post-test. The acquisition of specific module objectives by 
trainees can he assessed in other ways besides a paper and 
pencil test. For additional sxiggestions , see the section on 
Evaluation (pp. 158) at the end of this manual. 

OWONER Tliis pxogiaiu focuses on attitxides and values in addition to imparting 

CHARAOTMSnCS enpirical knowledge and upgrading himan relations skills. It is essential, 

therefore, that the trainer be skilled in training dynamics, especially 
those involved in organizing and presenting clear, concise lecture/ 
discussions and facilitating small group interactions. 

Due to the specific nature of the program, it is iiiportant that the 
trainer be a Puerto Rican - Latino and have extensive knowledge in the 
following areas: 

• the history and culture of the Puerto Rican people on the 
Island and in the United States, with a cle^ir understanding 
of the special relationship of the two. 

• the issues and concerns facing the Puerto Rican people in 
the United States, such as: bilingual education, family 
patterns, sex roles, the changing society, identity crisis, 
etc. 

• substance abuse and substance abuse treatment and inter- 
vention programs as they apply to the Puerto Rican substance 
abuser. 

• the needs of the general Puerto Rican population as well as 
the sLbstanoe abusing population and hew these needs often 
parzillel eadi other. 

To facilitate the possibility of non-Puerto Rican - Latino trainers 
delivering the program, it is suggested that a team approach be us/ad: 
a Puerto Rican - Latino trainer the first day (primarily lecture /ind 
cultural information) and a non-Puerto Rican - Latino deliverer the 
second d^ (clinical issues) ♦ 

TRAINER/ TrainerArainee Ratio 

H^AINEE RATIO 

ReconxTHnded: 1 Trainer, 20-25 Trainees 

This progran relies heavily on lecture/discussions follcwed by structured 
individual and small group activities. Optimally, one trainer can 
interact effectively with 20-25 trainees. (Due to the nature of the 
small group activities, a minixnixn group size of 6-9 trainees is recarxnended.) 
As this nu±>er increases, dianges most be made in the nature and extent 
of: 

• discussion trainees can engage in 

• analysis and feedback a trainer can proMde to each trainee 
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TRAINING 
RESOURCES 



• small group interactdLcns and sharing of ideas, alternate approaches, 
etc. 

TRAINING RESOURCES 

In addition to this Trainer's Manual you will need the following program 
materials and supplies: 

1. Resource Manual (for trainer only) 

2. Tradnee Manuals 

3. Slide-Tape Programs; 



"ITie Geography of Puerto Rico: 
The Caribbean Setting" 

"Pre-Aniacan & Aruacan Cultures" 

"Colcnizaticn of Boriken and 
Destructxcn of the Taino Nation" 

"Afro-Boricua Contributions 
to Puerto Rioo" 

"Hispanic Influence on the 
Architecture and Arts in 
Puerto Rioo" 

Film "Salsa" 



5. Tapes: "Puerto Rican Obituary" 
"Puerto Rican Music" 



AV Equipment: 

2x2 slide projector 
projection screen 
audio cassette player 



i6 mm. motion picture 
projector, 
projection screen 

audio cassette player 
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Miscellaneous Materials: 

3x5 file cards to note stereotypes on 

clear overhead transparency film, 
newsprint, chartpads and/or bladdDoard 

Evaluation forms (see section on Evaluation) 

TIMING & PROGRAM DELIVERS 



TIMING & 
raUVERY 



The standard timing for delivery of this program is two, eight-hour 
sessions. However, it could be delivered in other time formats to rt^et 
an organization's needs, or the needs of the training population. Other 
schedules could be built sessicn-by-session, or in four, four-hour 
sessions, etc. 

A time schedule has been included to show the timing and sequence of 
this program v*>en given in a two-day format. Time for individual niDdules 
can be varied depending on the interest and experience of the training 
population, provided all the required content is covered. 
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PPOGRAM SCHEDULE FOR 2-DAY DELIVERY 



DAY I 



9:45-10:30 Stereotypes of Puerto Ricans 

This session encourages participants to explore the stereotypes and m/ths 
they may hold or have encountered in others surrounding the Puerto Rican. 
A brief lecture covers the nature and effects of stereotyping. Group 
discussion is aimed at discovering the origin and "kernel of ti\:th" of 
specific stereotypes and refuting misccncepticns. 

10 : 30-12 : 30 Geoqra^y & Historical Background of the Puerto Rican Nation 

Mini-lecture/discussion periods will provide an introducticn to the 
geographical features of the Island and highlight aspects of the Indian, 
African and ^?anish influences in the develognent of the Puerto Rican 
naticxi. Slide presentations provide a colorful overview of the in- 
fluences of these cultures that live cn today in the niisic, religion, 
architecture and language of Puerto Rico today. Reference materials 
are provided for participants' reading that sunmarize key aspects of 
this session. 



1:30-5:00 Puerto Rican Migration to the United States 

Throu^ lecture and discussion, participants will learn about factors 
contributing to the migration, and Puerto Rico's unique socio-political 
relationship to the United States. The Puerto Rican culture in the 
United States will becore clearer in discussions of the living situatioi, 
family life, social izaticn, and culture of the Puerto Rican in tlie 
United States. A film and an audio recording of an expressive poem 
enrici^ this session. 



DAY II 



9 : 15-11 : 00 Probleins of the Puerto Rican Substance Abuser 

Through lecture and discussion, participants have an opportunity to 
synthesize what they have learned about the cultural heritage of the 
Puerto Rican in the United States and to explore issues, probleins, and 
factors contributing to substance abuse antDng Puerto Rican clients that 
must be considered in treatment and/or early intervention. 



A Sample Case History & Treatment Plan 

In this session, participants begin to apply the information and under- 
standing they have been acquiring in a sanple case presentation. 
grtjups are asked to discuss the problems they see related to the Puerto 
Rican client's addiction and treatment. 



1:00-4:15 Case Studies 

This experiential session revolves around individual and small-group 
participation. Participants work with a series of sanple case studies. 
In each case study they are to identify and analyze critical issues and 
prcblents facing the client. Participants in each small group discuss 
their responses and alternative intervention strategies. These are then 
shared with the large group for maximum input and ideas for participants 
to take heme with them. 



4:15-5:00 Evaluation and Wrap-Up 

There is a brief, written self-assessment at the end of the program so 
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that, first, participants can chedc their understanding of some of the 
historical, social, and cultural factors discussed, and, seocxxi, 
trainers can determine the strengths and weakriesses of the prxxfram. 
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Module 

and Delivery 

Tiining 



Pages in 
Trainer Manual 



Pages in 
Trainee Manual 



Day 1: Morning 

I. Registration and Overview 
(45 min.) 

II. Stereotypes About Puerto Ricans 



III. Geography of Puerto Rico: The 
Caribbean Setting 
(20 min.) 

IV. Indian, Spanish & African Cultures: 
The Fonnaticn of the Puerto Rican 
Nation 

(70 min.) 

V. Ihe American Occupation of Puerto 
Rico: Ihe Strviggle for Self- 
Deteimination Continues 
(30 min.) 

Day 1: Afternoon 

VI. The Migration to the Mainland: Ihe 
Diaspora of the Puerto Rican Nation 
(60 min. ) 

VII. The Qinployment Situation in the U.S. 



VIII. Ihe Hispanic Origins of the Puerto 
Rican Family & The Mericanization 
of Puerto Rico: The Broken Family 
in New York 



IX. The Nuyorican: Aspects of the 
enveloping Culture in the U.S. 
(60 min. ) 

Floating Module 

Racian in Puerto Rico 



Day 2: Morning 

X. Specific Problems & Issues in 
Dealing with che Puerto Rican 
Substance Abuser 
(105 min. ) 

XI. Sanple Client Case Studies and Inter- 
venticn Strategies: Part I 
(60 min. ) 



(45 min.) 



(60 min.) 



(60 min.) 



(15-30 min.) 
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MDdule 

and Delivery Pages In Pages in 
Tiitdng Trainer Manual Trainee Manual 

Day 2: Aftemocn 
XI. Sanple Client Case Studies and 

Intervention Strategies: Part II. 
(210 min. ) 



Wrap-up K^di Evaluation 
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TRAINING PREPARATICN 



TRAINING Before training is to take place, you should thorou^ly review all the 

PBEPABATION iTBterials in this manual and the suggested resources. Study the 

Resource Manual carefully, and look up the reference tooks suggested to 
clarify any area you are unsure of. Ttiere is a great deal of infonnation 
in this prx^gram, and it will require careful study and oon^ideration 
to master it thorxxighly enough to explain it all clearly to others. 
After your initial study, periodically update yourself. Be aware of new 
publicaticns, news itenis and other resources to keep yourself and the 
program current. Tt\en, inftediately before you deliver the program, 
review the nxDdule descriptions carefully to reaoquaint youself with: 

• the overall objectives of each module 

• the content, specific objectives, trainer/trainee activities, 
timing of the module and needed equipnent and materials 

• possible questions, controversies, and content back-up notes 

• the tec±inical aspects of setting up and operating any equipment 
necessaur^ (read pp. 17-22, the Axxiiovisucd Guide). 

ADVANCED Ihere is a packet of articles (found in the Resource Manual) which should 

READINGS be sent to trainees approximately (X\e month before the start of the 

training program. These articles will rive the trainees a background 
in the material to be discussed in the training program. A cover 
letter has been incluc3fid with the amicles to give the trainees an 
outline of major points of each article. 

SUPPm-ETTAL In order to enhance the inpact of this training program, you may wish 

XRAINIi^K; to add a nutter of cultural experiences to the program such as walk 

ACTIVITIES ^ thrQ>3h the Puerto Rican section of your city, a visit to a Puerto Rican 

marfcet, or a sanpling of Puerto Rican cuisine. The following discussion 
provides sane information on foods, shops, religion, and agencies which 
serve the Puerto Rican coTrnanity. 

i. vaiere do In the late 1940 's a great number of Puerto Ricans migrated to the 

Puerto Ricans United States mainland, primarily to New York City. In the 1950 's 
Live? this migration spread to other industrial centers, such as Chicago, 

Philadelphia/ New Jersey, and the seasonal migrant labor population has 
ccntinued to add number of Puerto Ricans settling near or around these 
areas. Although contracted to return to the Island when they finished 
work, many of these migrant workers and their families stayed and began 
the slew process of building a life for their families in the United 
States. 

Thev concentrated mainly in the Middle Atlantic states; however, there 
are considerable nurrtoers of Puerto Ricans in Ohio, Illinois, California, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Washington, D.C. In all these areas Puerto 
Ricans, as many iirmigrants before, have tended to group thesvselves in 
certain areas - these can vary from one apartment building, to a corpiex 
of buildings, fron a ten block area to eventually a barrio or ethnic 
comunity. Ibese barrios tend to become cultural-linguistic centers 
where Puerto Ricans attor^Jt to duplicate the back hone Island culture. 

VJule all these ccranonities share a carmen language (Spanish) and 
culture, they may vary in terro of rate of acculturation, language 
dcminance, eccnotac status, and problems. 'Ihe follcwing is a partial 
list of states and cities v^re there are Puerto Rican comurities 
of considerable size: 
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Puerto Rican 
Food 



Rioe and 
Beans 



Bananas 



Pork 



Other 
Meat 



Vegetables 



New York: 

New Jersey: 

Pennsylvania : 

Florida: 
California: 
Massachusetts : 
Illinois: 
Ohio: 



Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, New York City, 
Ycnkers, Long Island, Staten Island, Dunkirk, Utica, 
Newburgh 

Jersey City, Petterson, Hoboken, Passaic, Perth Ai±oy, 
Camden, Vineland, Davey, Newark and Lakewood 

Philadelphia, Harrisburgh, Bethlehem, Lancaster, 
5^eading 

Dade County 

Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Boston, Springfield, Worcester 
Chicago, Evanstcn 

Cleveland, Lanain, Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, Oolirnbus, 
Dayton, Lima, •it)ledo, Youngstown 

If you find yourself in any cne of these locations, you may wish to sanple 
seme of the flavor of the Puerto Kican e^q^erience by visiting the local 
diner which can usually be found in any of these cities. You may have 
to do soTE hard looking, but you will find at least cne. Perhaps you 
wuld like to have your trainees go to lunch or dinner. You may start 
by ordering a nice Cuba Libre (run with coke) , or cold rice beer with 
a few bacalaitos (codfish fritters) . 

Puerto Ricans eat a great deal of rice dishes along with beans as a 
staple. You may wish to try Arroz con Polio (rice with chicken) , 
Arroz oCTi Habichuelas (rioe witht beans), Arroz ccn Gandules (rice with 
pigeon beans) , or Arrbz con Calamares (rice with cuttle fish - may be 
black to daric grey - but really delicious). There are infinite varieties 
of yellow rioe with meat, fish, and bean ocmbinaticns , The beans can be 
red, pink, speckled, white, black, kidney, or petit (dried peas). 

Bananas are also used a great deal. Try the fried plantain chips ( tostcnes ) 
or the green boiled bananas as a vegetable. Yellow plantains are also 
available and are sweet and tasty. Green bananas are used in the making 
of the Puerto Rican pas teles (ground green bananas stuffed with stewed 
ground pork and then boiled) , 

The Puerto Pdcan ocmnunity eats a great deal of pork and pork products; 
almost every part of the pig is used for food. Try lechcn asao (split 
roasted pork). The Puerto Rican version of "soul food" is called 
ciiichifritos or cuchiflitos . These are cooked in a spicy sauce and 
eaten especially after a long night of partying. Try the morcillas (blood 
sausages), chicharon (fried Pork), or pemil (roast shoulder of pork). 
Not to be missed are the chuletas fritas (fried pork chops) . 

Puerto Ricans are also fond of cabrito quisado (stewed young goat) , came 
guis^ (beef stew) and came mechada (pot roast stuffed with chorizos - 
sausages), Vhite rice and beans with Gandinga guisada is a cotbination 
of liver, heart and oiher organ parts in a ton>ato sauce, 

Puerto Ricans eat a great deal of root vegetables that are very similar 
to potatoes. These are yautia (shasheen) , nSane (no English version) 
potatoes. Yams, malanga (no English version) , apio (celery rxx>t) , 
i[uca^ ( manioc ) are supplemented by calabaza (punpkin) , cayote (no English 
version) , pana pen (bread fruit) and quunbonbos (okra) and verenjena 
(eggplant) . 
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Puerto Rican cuisine uses many of these ingredients in fritters such as 
rellenoe de papas (fried potato stuffed with meat) , bacalaitos (codfish .- 
flour fritters) / enpanada or pastelillos de carne (meat filled flour 
patties) or binelos de name (fried name fritterlT 

V 

Seafood Seaifood is a big favorite with coastal Puerto Ricans. You may wish to 

saitple langosta guisada (stewed lobster) , cangrejos en salmere-jo (land 
crab meat in a spicy sauce) , pescao en escabeche (live fish marinated 
in vinegar, olive oil with whole garlic, basil leaves, peppercorns, 
capers and olives), and a delicacy - pescao frito (wnole fried fisn - 
including tTje head). A seafood staple in all Puerto Pican neighbortioods 
is bacalao (dried codfish) . You can have it boiled with native vege- 
tables in a serenta (codfish salad) or guisao with white rice, as with 
com meal ( funche ) or asao (roasted). 

Dessert Ihe end of your feast makes way for dessert. Many Puerto Rican desserts 

use coconut as a base and many other little )cncwn Caribbean fruits. All 
restaurants will offer flan (egg custard in caramel sauce) and caisquitos 
de guayaba ccngueso (guava shells with cream cheese or country style 
dieese - queso del peds ). You can also sanple the dulce de lechoza 
(green papaya) preserves, dulce de coco (green coconut preserves) or 
pudinq de pan (bread pudding) . 

Beverages Ncn-alooholic drinks are made fron native fruits. Ihere is jugo de 

giij»r>aKana (sweet syrup nectar) , guarapo de cana (s\>gar cane ]uice) , 
melao (a nolasses based drink) , or lugo de guayaba (guava nectar) . 
Mango nectar will also be served as well as papaya juice. After dessert 
you will no doubt have cafe con leche (coffee with boiled milk) . You 
may want it prieto or negro (expresso) . 

•mese are cniy a few of the delights to be found in these restaurants. 
The food is a unique blend of Indian, Spanish and African ingredients, 
and reflects the camunity^s multi-racial and multi-cultural heritage. 

3. Grocery Stores In the smaller ocmnunities outside of New York City you will find small 

grocery stores - bodegas . Itese will have most of the products and 
ingredients that are the staples of the Puerto Rican diet. You will also 
no doubt want to visit the local botanicas . These are quasi-religious - 
pharmacy like establishments that serve as centers for folk nedicine 
and spiritualist counselor centers. 

Of all the many well known Puerto Rican areas in the U.S. , El Barrio 
is recognized as the heart of the Puerto Rican New York conrnunity. 
Here is found the fanous La Marqueta (world of mixed linguistic origin 
signify.ing tl^ ircirket place, the true word in Spanish is el mercado ) . 
There is a oollecticn of stalls running fron about 110th street to 
116th street, between Park and Madison Avenues in the heart of Spanish 
Harlem. The very famous botanica Santa Barbara is found here. 

4. iteligicn You will see the syncretism that exists between Indians, Spanish and 

African religicns in the statue of Christ and the Virgin along witn the 
spirit of the Ccngo, Change (an African god) , and native American Indians 
(guardian spirits). You may even spy a smiling Buddha with bumina 
candles and incense tucked away in a little comer of the roan. 

The Yoruba pantheon tends to be more seen and felt where there has been 
an influx of Cuban, Afro-Cuban religious elements. 
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PUERTO RICAN 
AGENCIES 



Besides informal visits to sucii areas, you will want to locJc for Puerto 
Rican agencies that serve these cxmnunities. Hie forearost place you 
should orient yourself to are the offices of the Corncnwealth of Puerto 
Rico, The follodng are sane of the locations in the United States. 



Chicago: 



Office of the Cotmmwealth of Puerto Rico 

734 North Lane 

Salle Street 

Chicago/ Illinois 60611 

Director: Ruben Nazario 



New Jersey: 



Office of the CaTiicnwe2dth of Puerto Rico 
10-16 Broad Street ^ 
Key Point, New Jersey 07735 
Director: Juan Andujos 



Massachusetts : 



Office of the Camtnwealth of Puerto Rico 
Park Square Building 
31 Jones Avenue 
Boston, Mass* 02116 



New Yorfc City: 



Office of the Cottncnwealth of Puerto Rico 
304 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 
Director: Felix Rodriguez-Ca^ 



Rochester, NY: 



Office of the Comcnwsadth of Puerto Rico 
74 Vfest Main Street 
Rochester, New York 14614 
Director: Charles Roals 



Hartford, Conn. ; 



Office of the ConTTcnwe2dth of Puerto Rico 
179 Allyn Street 
Hartford, Conn. 06103 
Director: Pedro Oscar Nieves 



(The Camden, NJ office will soon be relocating to Philadelphia.) 
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PUERTO RICAN TREA3MENT AGENCIES 



Only recently have Piierto Rican cxxioeived and operated programs evolved in the connunities with 
substantial nurbers of Puerto Rican drug cibusers. These programs, although slow in developing, 
eventxjally came about because of a realization that standard programs, regardless of their 
technical "modality," failed to meet the specific needs of Puerto Rican clients. Specially 
tailored programs new exist in many parts of the country. Except in areas with heavy con- 
centrations of Puerto Ricans (such as New York City) , these programs are not exclusively 
Puerto Rican, either in staff, orientation or clientele, but there is a dcminant Puerto Rican 
presence. 

These programs understand the cultural differences of Puerto Rican clients and incorporate them 
into their treatment milieu. Program personnel, understanding these cultural nuances, car^ 
appeal to them or point out problems inherent within them. These programs offer a broad 
range of support - counseling, family counseling, job placement, etc. - all within the client's 
chosen environment. 

Puerto Rican-^jriented programs provide a wide range of treatment modalities, though there has 
recently been a tendency to curtail methadone maintainance or other chemotherapy. What 
particular type of programs are available in a given locale, or even whether a Puerto Rican 
oriented program is available at all, will differ frcm city to city. 

The following is a list of Puerto Rican-oriented programs throughout the naticn: 



NORTH U<JD DRUG ABUSE 
2345 Main Street 
Springfield, Mass. 01107 

PHOENIX HOUSE 

253 West 73rd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10023 

PRJMERA PARADA 
19-A Ripley Street 
Worcester, Mass. 01610 

PROJECT CCWTACT-PRIDE 
SITE 

371 East 10th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10009 

PRDCEIED 

301 Elizabeth Aven\je 
Elizabeth, N.J. 07206 

PPCOBCT ERAH 

33 Charter Oak Place 

Hartford, Conn. 06106 



PROJECT RETURN 

443 Park Avenue South 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

P.R.O.M.E.S.A. 

1776 Clay Avenue 
Bronx, N.Y. 10457 

PUERTO RICA^^ HISPANIC YCOTH 
216 West 102nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

RQIAISSANCE PROJECT, INC. 

481 Main Street 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 10801 



RESURRECTION REHAB. CENTER 
1216 Hoe Avenue 
Bronx, N.Y. 10459 

SAMARITAN HALFWAY HOUSE 
118-21 Queens Blvd. 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 11375 



ST. UUKE'S HOSPITAL 
DETOX PPOGRAM 
Amsterdam & 114th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10025 

LINCOLN HOSP. DETOX PRO. 
349 East 140th St. 
Bronx, N.Y. 10454 

TASC PROGRAM-COOK CO. D. 
1439 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, 111. 60605 

UNITED BRONX PARENTS 
810 East 152nd Street 
Bronx, New York 10455 

TASC PROGRAM (COP) DADE ( 
1321 N.W. 13th Street 
Miami, Fla. 33125 

EXODUS HOUSE 

309 E. 103rd Street 

New York, N.Y. 10029 
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i^NDROMEDA 

1823 18th St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C, 20009 

BASTA 

728 West 17th Place 
Chicago, 111. 60613 

CEOTRD de CAMBIO 
3007 24t±i St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 94110 

CBTTPO PAIAN 

520 Wsst Lehigh Avenue 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19133 

CCNCILIO HUMAN SERV. 
656 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02118 

CPOSSKOADS, INC. 

48 Ua^e Street 

New Haven, Conn. 06501 

C.U.R.A., Inc. 
75 Lincoln Park 
Newark, N.J. 07102 

IBERO-AMERICAN ACTION 
21-27 Philander St. 
Rochester, N.Y. 14605 

ESPADA, mC. 

219 E. 115th Street 

t4ew York, N.Y. 10029 

MORA NAPCOTIC REHAB. FOUND. 

1230 Park Avenue 

Nev; York, N.Y. 10028 



HOGAR CREA, INC. 
14 E. 60th Street 
New York, N.Y, 10022 

HOGAR CREA, INC. 
• St. 848 Nn, 09 Box 547 
Saint Just, Puerto Rico 

JOIOT DRUG PROGRAM 
1028 S, 9th Street 
Milqaukee, wise. 53204 

LAKE SHORE CORP. IV 
104 Maryland Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14201 

LAS VBGAS FAMILY ABUSE CTR, 

3929 Chang Street 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89110 

LATICN DRUG COUNSELING CTR, 
612 Vfest Natiaial Ave. 
Milwaukee, wise. 53204 

LATICN YOUTH DRUG INTEPV- 
1809 S. Loordst Street 
Chicago, 111. 60608 

LINCOLN com. MEOTAL HLTH 
781 East 140th St. 
Bronx, New York 10454 



ENTER, INC. 

254 E. 112th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10029 



EVANSTCN COMPREHENSIVE DR. 
2040 Brown Avenue 
Evanstcn, 111. 60201 

GAUDENZL\, INC. 

39 E. School House Lane 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 



HISPANIC AMER. COCKCIL BC. 
313 N.W. 35th St. 
Miami, Fla. 33127 



HISPANIC COALITION OF FIA. 
553 N.W. 35th St. 
Miami, Fla. 33127 



HISPANIC COUNSELING CRT. 
95 Main Street 
Henpstead, N.Y. 11550 
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PUERTO RION Since the major ocnoentration (over 60 percent) of the Puerto Rican 

POEXIES IN HEW population ifl located in New York City, you may wish to oorminxcate 
YORK Cnv with some of the better known agencies that service the cornrunity. 

The following is a partial list of organizations that vork prurarily 

with Puerto Ricans. 



!• Service Ihe National Puerto Rican Form Inc. 

450 Park Avenue Scwth 
New York, NY 10016 
Director: Manuel Bustelo 
(212) 685-2311 



Ihifl is a non-profit oonrnonity service organization, conducts 
veterans programs, s)cills tradning programs, job referral services 
and Ehglish as a second language programs (D.O.C.T.). 



Ihe Puerto Rican Family Institute 
116 West 14th Street 
New York, NY 
(212) 924-63^0 



Offers medical and counseling aid to newly arrived Puerto 
Rican families, also has information on social service 
agencies. 

Puerto Rican Legal Defense & Educational Funds, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 
(212) 532-8470 

Aids Puerto Ricans in need of legal aid and Puerto Rican students 
who are pursuing careers in the field of law. 

Museim Museo del Barrio 

1230 5th Avenue 
New York, NY 10029 
(212) 831-7272 

A non-profit organization that is devoted xx> the preservation and 
perpetuation of Puerto Rican culture in Nevv* York City. It exhibits 
old and r^ceit works of art as well as pnotography, poetry readings, 
worksliips for the ocmmjnity school age children and adult oducationa] 
programs. 

Bduoaticn In the areas of education, you can write to John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice, 445 W 59th Street, New York, !iY 10019, (212) 489-5183, for 
information on their Puerto Rican Studies Department. More closely 
related and dedicated to the needs of the Puarto Rican college student 
IS Urdversidad Boricua in Washington, D.C. and Boricua College on 2875 
BroaAvay, New York, NY. 10025, (212) 865-9000, (President. - Dr. Victor 
Alicea), and Hostoe Ocxmunity College, 475 Grand Conoour:^, Bronx, NY. 
(212) 960-1200. 

Ihese organizations work prinarily with Puerto Ricans on the post- 
secondary level of education. Ihey aie bi-lingual, bi-cultural, and 
staffed by Puerto Rican professors and lecturers. 

Aspira of ftterica 
22 East 54th Street 
New York, NY 
(212) 688-7414 
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Aspira In cor p ora ted 
296 5th Avenue 
New York, NY 
(212) 244-1110 

These agencies are geared tcK^ards high school students. Ihey 
oocnsel five remedial p iogi aim so that students can finish their 
high school career and prepare for college. 

4. Arts In the areas of foDdore and fine arts you may write to: 

The Puerto Rican Dance Theater 
215 West 76th Street 
New York, NY 
(212) 724-11JI5 

•ihe Puerto Rican Folklore Fiesta Inc. 

173 East 116th Street 
New York, NY 

1212) 427-8582 

5, Bookstores There are several good bcckstores that have inforroticnal books, 

teaching aids, and bi-lingual materials geared towards the Puerto Rican - 
Latino ocrrunity. The following are a few of the better known tookstores. 

Maocndo Bookstore 
221 West 14th Street 
New York, NY lOOU 
(212) 741-3108 

The Bilingual Publications Corrpany 

1201 Braodway 

New York, NY ICOOl 

(212) 685-3459 

Puerto Rican Heritage Publications 
150 5th Avenue, 4th Floor 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 924-3775 

Las '^mericas Bookstore - Anaya Publishing 
37 Union Square West 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 255-8700 
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AlDIOVISUAL (AV) SUPPORi- SVSHW 



AV SUPPORT 



SLUE 
PHOJiJClOR 



REMDOE 



UEKSES 



AUDIO 
PIAVER 



SPEAKER 



The AV equipment you will need nas txen noted lide the audiovisual 
program materials. Here are sane equiptnent spedficatioas yoo shcwid 
keep in mind in plannii^g your program. 

Slide Projector 

You will need a slide projector capable of projecting "2x2" photographic 
slides. "2x2" refers to the size of the slioes. These are standard 
size slides that most people are familiar with. You can use a circular 
carousel tray and projector or a straignt- loading version as shewn bekv. 



You should also have a remote oontroi to facilitate advancing the slides 
on cue. 



If you will be showing your presentations in a normjil oonferenoe or 
meeting room, your projector should be equipped witn a zoom lens to allow 
you to adjust the iroge to a size appropriate to the size of tne room, 
the screen, and your audience. If the program will be i\sed in a small 
roan or individual learning facility, you may need a shorter focal 
length lens sucn as a 2-3 inch lens, instead. 

Ihe sourid track for the slide-tape programs is recorded on audio cassettes. 
Ihe main criterion is that you use a cassette tape player (or tape recorder) 
witn adequate sound quality and volume for the size of your room and 
audience. 

Sane high-quality cassette players have adequate built-in (internal) 
speakers for snail oonferenoe rooms. But, be sure you check your equip- 
ment out in advance. Khow its capabilities and limitations. In msmy 
cases, you should use an external spea)cer to assure that everyone in 
a group setting can hear well. 
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CUES The audio tapes have been reocarxied with audible cues (tones) that tell 

you to advance the projector to the next slide. (Ihat's v^iere the 
remote oontrol device comes in handy. Every time you hear a tone, you 
3ust push the "advance" button.) 



Technical Note ; Synchronizing the Slides and Tape 

If you have the necessary synchronizing equiprent to record silent 
advance cues (electronic pulses) on the tape, you can do so. ihe audio 
narration is recorded on cnly one side of each audio cetssette. Therefore, 
you can record pulses on the alternate trades or "ba-dc side" of your 
tape. ConsiiLt the manusds that came with your equipment for specific 
instructions. 



CgERATING THE SLIDE-TAPE PROGRAMS 



INTRXOCnCN Ihis section provides specific instructions for operating tne slide-tape 

programs utilized in this tradning program. You should set up all your 
audio -visioaLL equipment and materials in advance as previously discussed. 
Specifically, you should: 



1. Focus the projector on the first slide so it is all ready to go. 

2. Advance the aixlio tape to the beginning of the narraticn. The first 
cue you hear will pe the signad to advance to slide no. 2. So, bade 
the tape \jp a bit so that participants have about five seconds to 
focus on slide no., 1 when you turn the program on. 

3. Audio. If your tape unit requires warm-ip time, be s\ire you turn 
the pcwer cn ahead of tame, so that sound quality is good from the 
start. 



4. Turn cn the slide projector first ^ then start the tape . Ij.sten for 
the audible cues. Advance the slides iitmediately when you hear a 
cue. Follow the script the first few times until you become 
familiar enou^ with the program to )aKw wnat narration goes with 
What visxjal and you can anticipate the slide dianges for smooth 
transition, 'liming is essential ! 

These programs are designed so the narration and visuals are inter- 
dependent. If you are early or late in advancing the slides, or 
if you get ♦-jian "out of synch/* it will be difficult for trainees 
to follcw your message and the progretns will be far less effective 
ia terms of learning. 

VIlrACCNG PHOJhCThD ^5^TERIALS 



INTRXOCnCN There are several guidelines for setting up a training room for optimum 

viewing of projected materials. Try to take these into account when 
planning visual presentaticns and scheduling your room. 

VIEKING Arrange chairs so view is not blocked by pillars, other participants' 

GUIDELINES heads, etc. 

Place frcnt rw of diairs no closer to the screen than two screen widths. 
(Exanple: with a 5' screen, start chairs 10' away from screen.) 

Place last rcw of diairs no farther than 6 screen widths away. (Example: 
with a 5* screen, rows should be 30* deep.) 
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Raise screen nign enougn that the image is projected over viewer's 
heads (check the ceiling of your roan) . In large rocnts , look for a 
ceiling ot 10' or nore; in anall rocms, 8* rnay be adequate.) 



SEMTOG GUIDE 



Make each row of seats no wider than its distance fran the screen. 
(Ejtttttple: if row 2 « iO* away, that row should be 10* wide.) 

tcrttn 




U • width of icrccn 



OOmENT 



Of course, you dcn*t always have as iruch control as you'd like over 
the training environment. At least try to make sure no one is sitting 
in a blix>d spot (front comers too near screen) . And, if your ceiling 
isn't high enot^ to project over the heads of your audience, try a cle.u: 
center aisle for projection and stagger the chairs so no one is directly 
behind anotner person. Sotetlmes you can get the best viewing area by 
setting up the screen in a comer and projecting diagonally across a 
roan (the longest distance across a roan) . Do the best you can! The 
most iitportant thing is to plan aheadi 
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AV PRESfcyEftTION CHEOfJjlffJ!^ 

INnCDOCnCN Here is a general chedclist of tips and considerations in preparing for 

AV presentations. 

AV CHECKT.TST Light Control 

Can the room be darker>ed siafficiently? 

Can TOcm lights be diimied or switdied independently (to darken area 
over screen only, for exanple) ? 

Do electricetl outlets still have pcwer when the lights are turned 
off? 

Power 

Are outlets conveniently located, or will extensic^ oords be needed? 

Consider traffic areas in rocm. Are oords safely out of the way 
or taped down securely? 

Are adaptors needed for 3-prong plugs? 
Acoustics 

Will sound carry to all parts of the rocm without an annoying echo? 

Will there be interference frccn noisy mechanical equipment or sounds 
outside the room? 

Door 

Plan for people to ocme am go during the presentation. 
Is the screen arranged so light from doors will not nit it? 
Projector 

Are the needed projectors avsiilable? 

Have you proper lenses, stands, electrical cables and reels? 

Are lenses clean? 

Is equipment running okay? 

Is the sound system okay? (Turn on power to 16mtn projector ahead of 
tiJTB to warm up the exciter larrp for the sound track. ) 

Have you checked the remote control switd^s and cords? 

Do you have lenses of the correct focal lengtn to fill the screen? 

Do you have vital spares on hand: lanps, fuses, repair kit? 

Can stand-by equipnent be available? 

Proiection Stand or Booth 

Is it hi<^ enough to clear heads? 

Is it wide enough for all equipment? 

21 
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Projecticn Stand or Booth 

Is it the right distance from the screen? 

Is It rigid and level? 

Afterwards 

Are films and tapes rewound and all AV materials in their respective 

containers? 

Are slide trays securely locked and returned to covered boxes? 

Did you wind attached cords evenly, starting at the projector/ and 

tuck them into the appropriate receptacle in the projector case? 

Are cables wound evenly, in "gentle" loops, and tied or ta^^ed to 

hold them? 

Are projectors in their cases? 

Have you collected all equipment, program materials, tables, cables, 

and supplies? 
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OVERVIEW CF W3DULE DESCRIPTlCNS 



HXXJIE 

DESCRIPnCNS 



SBQUQCE 



Each module contains the following informtion: 

• tune 

• a statanent of purpose 

• leeuming oojectives 

• location of pertinent materials in the Tradnee Manual 

• a description ot all training resources (including films, slide 
programs, handouts, etc,) needed to deliver the module 

• a description of the training strategy 

• a content outline 

• notes to the trainer 

Each module has been designed to be interdependent, eadi one depending on 
the preceding one. Therefore, it is inportant that you deliver the modules 
in the sequence suggested in the program sci^edule, 

NOTO : Ihere is one module. Racism and Puerto Ricans, whidi may be in- 
serted any time during the program when trainees ask' questions concerning 
this issue. If trainees do not raise the issue of racism, the trainer 
should insert this discussion at an appropriate time, This may be most 
effective in the context of a discussion on the rise of the class 
structure during the 17th and l8th century, particularly vdth reference 
to the "petit bourgeoisie," It is very iitportant, however, that you 
deliver this floating module before modules 9, 10, axKi 11. 



EMC 



Adapted fron Mack Rowe, et al. "The hSessage Is You: Guidelines for Preparing Presentaticxis. ' 
(Washingtcn, D.C. : Association for Educational Connonications and Technology). 
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MODULE I 



TIME 



IUHPQ6E 



ALTIVITIES 



PURP06E 



Module Time: 45 miniitao 
RBGIgiroTICN 

Ihe puxpow of a r^gliitration period Is to awist the group to ocm 
together, to socialize, and to ocnpL^ the registraticn procedures 
as needed. 

Activities 

Greot trainees as they arrivB and aaic thm to SI91 in on the attendance 
list. Accurate attendance records are iiqportant. 

If you do not have a conpleted appUcaticn form fron a trainee, have 
hiivher fill one out. 

Check off each trainee your participation list if you have one. 
PRXSRAM CVERVIEW 

Ihe owrvlew of the progra ro serves seversd inportant purposes: 

e You want to Introduce the pr oyr a ci and yourself to the trainees. 

e Further, you want tjo help trainees introduce themselves to one 
affiother, Jareak down the strangeness, and beoocne oGRtfortable in 
the setting. 

e Manageraant issues, such as attendance, time rxxndaries, restrocms, 
xeibneshroents, breaks, places for lunch, etc., should be explained 
at this tijne. 



ACTIVITIES 



Activities 
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Introduoe yourself and describe acmathlng about your background as it 
relates to your delivering this training program. Ask trainees to 
introduoe thmeelves, describing their jobe, clients and expeccations 
of this training program. 

Give trainees directions to restrocms, restaurants, etc. Discuss the 
arrangemonts for coffee. Outline the time schedule, including breaks, and 
stress the inportanoe of trainees* being on time. Participants >^ are 
late not only hurt thsmselves, but they disrupt the rest of the group - 
holdljvg everyone up, Intempting them, or asking questions about matters 
already oc^fered, for exanple. 

Give an overview of the p rogr a m, outlining the general goals and content. 
Discuss the purpose and content of the trainee's manual. Sugg^est to the 
trainees that ti^y will not have to take detailed notes on all presenta- 
tions. Tell them that you will point out ^Jedfic sections of their 
manual that cover the points being discussed. (Don't forget to do sol) 

Aemind trainees that they should read the articles sent to them in the 
mall. Trainees should have read these articles prior to modules X and XI 
and should bring their articles and manuzd to all parts of the program. 

REMMBBR! Learning is encouraged in a friendly, 8i:pportive atsnosphere* 
In training activities like this one, trainees should be at ease with 
each other and the trainer (s). Establish an atmosphere that will 
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ACTIVITIES 



enocxireige frank and txxiest interchaoiges of infonration ax>d feelings. Ihe 
sixx^s of your trzdning will depend heavily on everyone's ability to 
actively pairticipate, make sxjggestions and occtinaits, give rionest feedback, 
etc. Ihe ability to listen actively is as iitportant as active peu^icipa- 
ticn in a groip. Active listening requires a certain degree of respect 
and matual consideration for one another. 



A slirple grocp intrcxiucticn 2u:tivity can facilitate the establishment of a 
climate for open exchange of infoiroaticn. Ask eacii trainee to introduce 
hini/herself and give a short description of his/her job background, 'ihis 
exchange in a low-risk, sxipportive climate will set the mood for further 
exchange of information. 

You should also be aware that most people caning to a training session do 
so thinking it will be a "back to school" experience. They nay assone 
traditioned roles of "lecturer" (or teadier) and "listener" (or student). 
Often they take a passive, reoeivi'^g type of attitude whidi they feel is 
correct and appropriate in the "traditional" s<±ool setting. Ihe trainer 
can foster a more infbrnal, comnunicative and sharing atmospnere by sluply 
arranging chairs in circles or at tables inste^d of in traditional rcws. 



TOAINING 
RESOURCES 



Traiining Resources 

• *i'r^dnee Manueds 
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PUERTO RICAN HISIOPy & OJUIURE; A SHDRT C^luKViisW 



SCHErUUB 

DAY I 

8:30 - 9:15 Registration 
9:15 - 9:45 Introducticn 
9:45 - 10:30 Stereotypes of Puerto Ricans 

10:30 - 12:30 Geography of Puerto Rioo & Historical Badcgrocnd of the Puerto Rican 

Naticxi 

12:30 - 1:30 UJNCH 

1:J0 - 5:00 Puerto Rican Migration to the U. S. 

Relation to U. S. 

Living Situation in U. S. 

Ihe Family 

Cuitun^ 

DAY II 

9:00 - 9:15 Reception 

9:15 - 11:00 ProbiemB of th^^ Puerto Rican Substance Abuser 

11:00 - 12:00 A Siwple Case Study & Treatment Interventions 

12:0C - 1:00 UJNCH 

1:00 - 4:14 Client Case Studies 

Identifying and Analyzing Critical Issues and Problems Facing the 
Puerto Rican Sifcstance Abuser 



Alterriative Intervention Strategies 
4:15 - 5:00 Evaluation and Wrap-up 
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MODULE II 
hCDULE II: y i lJ ^B OTYPES ABOUT PuEOTO RICANS 



TIME 
PURPOSE 



OBJECTIVES 



TRAINEE 
MANUAL 



TOAINING 
RESOURCES 



TRAINING 
STRA3BGY 



Mociale Tune: 45 niinutes 
Purpose 

The purpose of trds nodule is to increase trauiee's eewareness of hew nyths 
aivd stereotypes snape attitudes and to oicourage then to explore their par- 
ticular attitudes about Puerto Ricans. 

Learning Cbjectives 

By the end ot this nodule, trainees will De able to: 

• describe what a stereotype is, including how it originates and 
establishes expectations of behavior and attitixtes that can 
falsely guide one's perceptions of, and actions/reactions to, 
the stereotyped perscnis). 

• list at least five stereotypes or nyths they have heard about 
Puerto Ricans. 

• discuss the possible origin or "kernel of truth" of selected 
stereotypes. 

Trainee Manual 

PP- 11 

Trgtining Resources 

3x5 file cards for trainees to jot down stereot>'pes. 
Training Strategy 

You may wish to introduce tnis session with a discussion of the formation 
of stereotypes in general. (See the Resource Manual for content) . Stress 
that stereotypes nay be negative or positive and that they tend to change 
with tine and circumstanoe (e.g., the Japanese were seen as warriors and 
enemi,es during Wbrld War II, but today they are seen as hardhorkUig, 
industrial giants of the East - one of America's nost Inportant allies} . 

Ask wny and how stereotypes developed about other ethnic/racial minorities 
in this country. See if the process is the same for Puerto Ricans. Stress 
that some stereotypes have a 'Tcemel of truth,- but tnat the application 
of this ••kernel of trxith** across the board to all Puerto Ricans rapidly 
discredits s\xii statements. Also, point out that some of the kernels of 
truth that may have onoe applied to sane Puerto Ricans no longer do, sinoe 
the oomtunity has cnanged a great deal, and many indivi^iuais in that com- 
munity may nave adopted American cultured norms and b^vior patterns. 

Give out small, wnite index cards, and instruct the trainees to write dcwn 
any stereotypes that they have heard about Puerto Ricans. Collect the 
carxis and read them out loud so that you and the groi^ can discuss and 
share inforroaticrt about how they think these developed. {If there are 
other Latix>os or Southern Europeans in the group, ask them if tneae were 
ever applied to their minority groups and hew they coped with it.) See if 
tney can make some ct>servations or preliminary projections as to the sorts 
of problems sxxii stereotypes mignt cause the Puerto Rican ootwunity. 
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2G 



X 



ALOEraJATIVE 



AI/TERNAIE 
TRAINING 



Alternative Activity 

If tne trainees are not hesitant to verbally express the stereotypes, ask 
the group to call exit those they have he2u:x3. As they do, write them oiit on 
the blacktoard or newsprint under the appropriate headings. 

Ask the trainees haw they think these stereotypes apply to all or sane 
Puerto Ricans. If there seeros to be a kernel of truth to scnie particular 
stereotOT^ (e.g., "Puerto Ricans are bapy nachines"), e^lore the applica- 
bility of such a kernel of truth today as the ocnnunity incorporates nore 
Anerican ways of life (acculturation). 

If there are Puerto Ricans in the group, ask if they are willing to ack- 
nowledge internalizations of stereotypes as they apply to themselves - do 
sore Puerto Ricans have stereotypes about other Puerto Ricans? 

Alternate Trzdning Strategy 

If the growp seeros fedxly open and responsive, cio not menticni stereotypes 
openly. Ask them to express any views, criticisns, thoughts or ideas that 
thay have about Puerto Ricans. Write these oomtents out on newsprint or 
the bladdDoard. After this, have a discussion around the applicability of 
such comments to ail Puerto Ricans today. 

Finally, stress that we must look at stereotypes reflected in these views, 
for they may color the treatment of Puerto Rican suDstanoe abusers to the 
point that counselors* expectations of a client may (1) De reflected in 
his/her own behavior; and (2) in the long run, stereotypical expectations 
may bring about svc±i behavior in her/her client, thus reinforcing the 
stereotype in both their minds (the self-fulfilling prophecy) . Also, a 
counselor having a certain stereotype such as "Puerto Ricans can't learn 
Biglish," mey lower the expectations that he/she nas for his/ner client 
and limit the consequent treatment plan. 

NOriES TO THE TRAINER 



For Lecture 



A. Myths & Stereotypes Eiiphasize that all stereotypes have a Kernel 

of truth. 

Point out some positive stereotypes and give 
exanpies of myths ana stereotypes in general. 
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TRAINER NOflE The intent of thxs module is to allow the tradnees to anonynously express 

any opinions, thoughts, ideas, or oomnients they have heara about Puerto 
Ricans in generad. Ihis is a very sensitive area where tixre will have to 
be 2LLlowBd for the trainees to feel comfortable and secure enough to share 
thix>gs thay me^ utpiy they have negative ideas aJxxit Puerto Ricans. Re- 
assure the group that the exercise is anonymous and that we are nere to 
8h^a:e, explore and explode some of these stereotypic thoughts, ideas and/or 
opinions. 

Stress that we should look at stereotypes reflected in these views, for 
they way color tne treatment of Puerto Rican substance abusers to the point 
that oounselors* expectations of a client may (1) be reflected in her/liis 
own b^uivior, and (2) in the long run, stereotypical expectaticxis may bring 
about such b^wrvior in her/his client, thus reinforcing the stereotype in 
both their minds (the self-fulfilling prophecy) . Also, s counselor having 
certain stereotype such as "Puerto Ricans can't learn Biglish," may lower 
the expectations that sheAve has for her/his client and limit the conse- 
quent treatment effectiveness* 
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NOTE Note: A list of stereotypes tnat nave been generated during tnis nodule 

in tne past can be found on page 1»2 of the Hesoorce section of tnis 
manual* 
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TIME 

WRPOSE 



oeJEcrrvES 



TWONEE 



RE9C3UICES 



STWVlBGy 



MINI- 
LBCTORE 



SLTO 
PROGRAM 



Module iii 

GEOGRAPHY CF PUERTO RICP; TOE CARIBBEAN SCITING 
Tijne: 20 minutes 
Purpoee 

•me purpose of this module is to orient trainees to tne general panorama of 
the Caribdean Sea and the island groups, and to the geography of Puerto 
Kioo in particular. 



lisaminq Objective 



ti^j tne end of this module, trainees will oe able to: 

• laentify cn a map the Cariht>ean Sea in relation to tne Atlantic 
Ocean, ana North, Central and Soutn America. 

• Identify the major land masses or island groups in the 
Caribbean. 

• Locate Puerto Rico on a map of the Caribbean. 

• Describe the major topographical features of tne Puerto Rican 
island group. 

• Discuss the close proximity of Puerto Rico to the United States, 
and to otner countries, ana the significance of its location. 

Trainee Manual 
pp. 13 

Training Regouroes 

Slide Program: Geograpny of Puerto Rico: Ihe Caribbean Setting (10 mins.) 
T -raijiinq Strategy 

Ihis nodule enploys a mini-lecture, illustrated with maps of Puerto Rico 
and the Carihoean, and a slide program to provide a oolortul overview of 
the topographical features of the Island. 

1. Mini-Lecture 

Deliver a brief, mini- lecture oovering the Key factors of interest, as 
indicated in the Content Outline which follcws. Utilize tne ma^ and 
reference materials (pp. ) to clarify your ranarKs. 

2. Slide Program 

Introduce tne purpose of tne program: (a) to provide .i colorful over- 
view of the topographical features of tne Island; and lb) to give 
trainees a feeling for the rich variation in clinate and setting. 

Let the trainees know there is a nandout in their folder summarizing 
the key points so they need not try to take notes in the darkened room. 

Rm the progrm. (Specific instructions are given in the section 
"Audio Visual Guide, pp. .) 
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Sura up the fcey points for enpnasis and discuss questions trainees msy 
have. 
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III. Geography of Puerto Ricxd: Ihe Cariboean Setting 



OONm/r OTTLINE 



For Mini-Lecture 



NOTES TO THE TPAINER 



A. ihe Caribbean Sea 

B. Ihe Islands 

1. The Bananas 

2. The Greater Antilles 

3. The Lesser Antilles 

C. Puerto Rico 

1. Topography 

2. Central location 
in the Caribbean 



Describe for the trciinees hew the three nanes - 
West Indies, Antilles and Caribbean - came in- 
to use arter the discovery of the area. 



Emphasize that Puerto RicsD is a group of 
islands ccnprised of Puerto Kico, Vieqxies; 
OiLebra and ^5ona. Mention that Vieques is 
inhabited oy Puerto Ricans, out Culebra has 
been expropriated for use as military practice 
site at the expense of the inhabitants. 

Above all, make sure tnat the trainees under- 
stand the strategic position of Puerto Rico 
(gateway to the Indies ) . tirpnasize the 
strategic importance to the Spanish eirpire 
and to the United States in terms of: (1) its 
centralized location Detween North, Central 
and Soutn America; (2) its close proximity to 
coTTnonist Cuoa;- l3) its proximity to tne 
Panama Canal; (4) recently discovered mineral 
deposits (high-grade copper in the Cordillera 
Central) and oil in the territorial waters of 
Puerto Rico. 
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Slide Script 



Slide 1 



IPOCUS CN THIS SLIDE) 



Slides 2 
thru 5 
(rapid 
advance) 



*In t±iis program we shall sanple sane of the geographical features of 
Puerto Rioo. 

*You*ll fuxi it an Island of vivid contrasts and beautiful vistas . . . 

*fram rolling hills to aurid countryside, to traditional towns and modem 
cities . . . 



Slide 6 



Slide 7 



Slide 8 



Slide 9 



Slide 10 

Slide 11 
Slide 12 
Slide IJ 

Slide 14 
Slide 1^ 
Slide 16 



* tnis is Puerto Rioo. 

Ibe C2u:ibtean Sea is cne of the largest branches of the Atlantic Ocean, 
Its total area is 750,000 square nales, about the sire of Vfestem Europe. 
Tt>e islands in the Caribbean form a chain, or archipelago, 2,500 miles 
long. 

The Wsst Indies, as they are called, are divided into three ma]or group- 
ings: The Bahamas, an arcnipelago covering an area of 4,400 square miles, 
extending southeast of Florida . . . 

Itie Greater Antilles, including the greater land masses of Cuba, Jamica, 
The Dominican Republic and Puerto Rioo • , . 

and the Lesser Antilles, the large niirber ot small islands curving south- 
east of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is the eastem-trost group of islands of the Grearer Antilles 
and includes Mcna, Vieques and Culebra Islands. It measures 111 miles from 
east to west by J6 miles from north to south. Puerto Rico's total land 
area is 3,435 square miles . . . about the size of Connecticut. 

Puerto Rico occupies a strategic location. It lies approximately sixteen 
hundred miles southeeist of New York, 1,000 miles southeast of Miami, 550 
miles north of Caracas, Venezuela, and bOO miles east of Cuba. Its central 
location between North, South and Central America, at the entrance to the 
C2tribbean, has given Puerto Rico strategic military iiiportance since the 
beginnings of Spanish colcnization. It remains vital to American econcmic, 
military, and political influences in this area today. 

The topography of the Island is extremely varied The interior coastal 
plane begins to flow as cne moves inland . . . 

. . . with gracefully undulating, wave-li)ce hills. 

These ascend gradually to the Cordillera Central. 

The Cordillera is a mountain range that stretches from east to west tnrough 
the center of the Island. Its tallest peak is El Yun)<:e, which means the 
Anvil. This peak rises almost 4,000 feet atXDve sea level. 

Much of tne mountain is covered by rain forests. 

Abundant rainfalls cause lush, tropical vegetation to flourish. 

"These-frequent-rftinfalls-over-most-secticna-of the Island-have also 
created over 1,000 water courses like this beautiful falls pictured here. 
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Slic3e 17 Only aixjut fifty of these water cxxirses are large enough to be called 

rivers. And all of the rivers are short. None of them are navigaole with 
large ships. 

Slide 18 Along the north coast of the Island is a level strip of coastal plane about 

100 miles Icng by 5 miles wide. It holds more than nalt of the urban pot>- 
ulation, including the capital city of San Juan. 

^^^^ ^ ^ founded in 1521. Many parts of tne city retain the tradi- 

ticnal architectural styles, reminders of its Hispanic nistory. 

^^^^ ^ contrast are the newer buildings of a bustling, modem metropolis. The 

population of San Juan is over 463,000 according to 1970 figures. And the 
total metropolitan area has over 851,000 residents. 

Slide 21 Most of Puerto Rico's hotels and tourist spots liXe this modem structure 

are clustered on the north coastal plain, in or near San Juan. About half 
of Puerto Rico's net inoone is generated fran San Juan, and 40% of the 
Island's ocmneroe and factories are located there. 

^^^^ <=^^' a key product cn the nortn coast, has declined. But dairy 
farming and cultivatioi of pineapples and other fruits continues. 

^^^^ coast valley stretches south frcm Fa^ardo ... the largest town 

in the area, to Cape Mala Pasqua. 

Slide 24 ihe area is dotted with villages lixe this one near Naguabo. 

^^^^ 25 This area is mostly agricultural. You will find here sx>gar cane prxxiuc- 

tion . . . 

Slide 26 ... and coconut groves . . . 

Slide 2/ ... fruits and domestic animals are also raised here. 

Sli^ 28 The east coast valley is growing as a tourism center because of its fine 

beaches and pleasure boating facilities. 

Slide 29 GoirKf inland a ways, we find these scenes frcm the Caguas Valley located 

in the Island's east central area. 

Slide JO sugar cane, tobacco, and other agricultural products are oonrncn. 

Slide 31 The Caguas Valley is also known for its poultry and dairy products. 

^^^^ ^2 The semi-arid south coast produces one- fourth of Puerto Rioo's sugar cane 

and is the site of the Island's new petrochemical ccrrplex. Pence, with a 
population of 159,000 is the Island's second largest city and its urban 
focul point. 

Sli<3e 33 This modem industrial plant outside the city is part of the petrocnemical 

ccnplex near Ponce. 

^^^^ ^ contrast, we move to the sugar cane fields. Since sugar cane prxx3uction 

IS so essential to tnis region, let's take a closer look at how it is pro- 
duced. Here you see a recently planted si>gar cane field. 

Slide 35 Here, the harvested sugar cane is being loaded into oxen carts, the old- 

fashicned \r3cy . . . still practiced in many parts of the Island today. 

^^^^ ^ ccntrast, these growers are using modem mass production teciviiques for 

harvesting . . . 

Slide 37 ... loading the cane . . . 
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Slicte 38 
Slide 39 
Slide 40 

Slide 41 

Slide 42 

Slide 43 
Slide 44 

Slide 45 

Slide 46 

Slide 47 
Slide 48 

Slide 49 

Slide 50 
Slide 51 
Slide 52 



Slides 53 
thru 58 
(rapid 



. . . and transporting the harvested cane. 

Cnce loaded, the cane is transported by rail to the processing plant. 

S\:^ar is prxDcessed in mills called "centrales." TTiis is a rrodem central 
near Toa Baja. 

Uie typical cane worker lives in very sinple housing nuidi like the oie 
being built here. 

Ihe cane worker's family usually includes 2 to 5 children. Before 
industrialization, it was oomnon to have 5 to 6 children. 

Surrounding Pence are many small cities and tcwns. 

In the center of town, you're apt to find a broad tree like this one in the 
village square which has prd^ly shaded many a conversaticn and friendly 
gathering. 

In the small cities surrounding Pence you'll find an open-air market, or 
mercado , like this one in Aalinas. 

Here you have a small colinado , or grocery store, loaded witn fresh produce, 
including large bunches of green bananas. 

Vendor's stalls lir^e the streets. 

It's tiite for school to begin and tne cnildren lirie up to enter tne small 
school building typical of these villages. 

West of Pence, the southern hill country is seiui-arid and sparsely popu- 
lated. 

This region is devoted largely to sugar cane, fruits, and daiiy farming. 

And, finally, we cone to the humid north hills of Puerto Rico. 

This region is inhabited by about 25,000 people and is planted in tobacco, 
coffee, com and beans. 

*Vteli, we hope tnis short presentation has given you a feeling for the 
geography of this land we call Puerto Rico. 

*The terrain is as varied and rich as its culture and its people . . . 
*fran its rolling coastal planes to the Cordillera mountain range, 
♦froT^ arid grazing lands to lush tropical rain forests. 
This is Puerto Rico. 
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MODULE IV 



TIKE: 
PURPOSE 



OBJECTIVES 



INDIAN, SPANISH t AFRICAN CUUITJRES: 
THE"10PMATICN CF TOE PUERTO RICAN NATICN 

Tiro; 1 hour, 10 minutes. 

Purpose 

The purpose of thiB ncxJule is to provride an overview of the relAticnship 
f the Indian (aruacan) , Spanish and African heritages in the formation 
of the Puerto Rican Nation, its culture and ethnicity. 

Learning Cbjectives 

Upon oonpletion of this module, trainees will be able to: 

• Identify the three major racial groups that formed th« Puerco 
Rican nation. 



• Identify their linguistic and cultural oontriboticns to the Island. 



TRAINEE 
MANUTUi 

TRAJNIN3 
RESOURCES 



• Idmtify the highlights of the 15th - 17th centuries of Spanish 
colonization of Puerto Rico. 

• Identify the noet significant events in the 19th oentury that led 
to the formation of a national Puerto Rican consciousness and the 
emergence of Puerto Rican nationalism. 
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Training Resources 
Slide Programs 

"Pre-Aruacan & Aruacan Cultures' 



(10 mins.) 



"Colonization of BoriJcen and the (6 mins.) 

Destruction of the Taino Nation" 

"Afro-Boricua Contributions to ( 6 mins.) 

Puerto Rico" 

"Hispanic Influence on the Architecture ( 6 mins.) 
And Arts in Puerto Rico" 

Raference Sheet: "Ibe Pre-Aruacan and Aruacan Cultures of Puerto 
Rico: Suntary of Key Points in Slide Program" 



NCriE: The mDSt ocrplex terms in «dl the slide shows are located 
in the program on the Pre-Aruacan and Aruacan Cultures so 
a reference sheet lias been developed to help the tr2dnee8 

during the slide program. It is on page of the Trainee 

Manu2d. 



TRAINING Training Strategy 

STRATEGY 

This itodule employs a series of slide-tape programs interspersed with 
mini-lectures to provide tr^dnee8 with an overview of: 

• The Indian cultures of the "New VJbrld" prior to the arrival of 
the Europeans. 
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# Ihe fl(M of Indian migrations fron Asia and the North American 
continent to South America and the Caribbean. 

# The ocntributions of three racial groups (Indian, Spanish, African) 
to Puerto Rican history and culture. 

# Ihe nain highlights of the 17th, l8th and 19th centuries in Puerto 
Rioo, including the nost significant events in the I9th oentury, 
which led to the formation of a national Puerto Rican consciousness 
and the rise of Puerto Rican nationalism. 

TOAI NING Mini-Lectures 
ALTiViTlfS 

Deliver a brief, mini-lecture before each slide program, covering the key 
factors of interest, as discussed in Module III. Content outlines are 
provided to guide your mini- lectures. Ihe scripts of the slide programs 
and the readings in the Resource section may also help in planning your 
presentations. 

Slide Programs 

Introduce the purpose of each program, and highlight the key ^^^'^ts trainees 
should direct their attention to. 

Draw attention of the trainees to the corresponding sections of their manual • 

Run each program, reading the scripts articulately. Follow the programs 
by discussions of questions and points ot enphasis. 

Historical Lecture 



Following the delivery of all the slide programs, give the lecture on the 
17th century ij\ Puerto Rico. A content outline is provided to guide your 
remarks. 

TRAINER There is a lot of content to be delivered in this module. Be prepared for 

NCXTE imny questions from trainees and watch your time carefully. 

It is important to give the trainees an idea why we study the history and 
geography of the Island and how the two are closely intertwined. The 
follcwirig notes will gv^ you some suggestions on points to make to the 
trainees. 



Although the Caribbean Islands all have cGmnnon denaninators in terms of 
climate, topography, flora and fauna, Puerto Rico's geographical setting - 
mid -point between North, Central and South Americas - at the "Gateway 
to the Indies" has ocme to play a major role in its historical development. 

In the Spanish Colonial Eirpire, the Island was to be a military fort to 
guard the gold and silver ladened Spanish galleons as they came fron Peru 
and Mexico on their way to Spain. It is ironic that although seen as the 
"poorest" of Spain's colonial possessions, the name of the Island care 
to be Puerto Rico, meaning Rich Port. 

The geography of the island was also to influence the developnent of 
agriculture. The hot humid coastal pladns were devoted to the cultivation 
of sugar as Africans were iitported together with their cultural , linguistic 
influences whidi are still evident today. Coffee and tobacco were grown 
in the more tenperate mountainous interior and had a direct influence on 
the formation of the Indo-European Jibaro populations of those areas. 

In the late 19th and early 20th century Puerto Rico's geographical setting 
was agadn the scene of economic and cultural clash: Puerto Rican culture 
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V8. Anwrican Anglo-Saxon culture. • .Spanish vs. English... an agrarian 
society V8. industrialization. This has led many to view Puerto Rico 
as the "Bridge between Cultures" - that of Latin Arerica and North 
America. 
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IV> DDDSNy SPWISH AFRICAN CULTORES; 
TOE POFW^CN CF TOE PUERTO RICAN NATICN 



hCTOS TO TOE TPMNER 



Mini-Lecture A - Introducing Slide Program ''Pre-Aruaceai & Aruacan Cultures 



Pre~Aruacan 6 Aruacan 
Cultures of Puerto Ricx3 

1. Aborigines 

2. Tadnos 

a. The Taino world 

b. Social-political class 
structure 

c. Taino religion 



Since itost of the infomaticn is covered in 
the slide-tape program, you will not need 
to lecture at length. Give a brief nuni- 
lecture introducing and highlighting the 
key points in the slide-tape program. 



Be sure to read the content section in the 
Resource Manual. Be ready to answer questions 
and to cl£u:ify or define any unfamiliar 
Indian or Spanish vocabulary. 

The terms Pre- Aruacan (Araucan) and Aruacan 
(Araucan) are both correct spellings and 
can be used interchangeably. These terms 
can also be replaced by the word Pre-Columbian. 
The terminology used throughout the training 
program is the p^erscnal preference of the 
program developer. 



Mini-Lecture B - Introducing Slide Prcxpram ''Spanish Colonization 



Spanish Colonization of Bori)cen 
and the IDestruction of the Taino 
Vtorld 

1. Historical background 

2. Early colonization 

3. Tairo rebellions 



4. Cultural contributions 
of the Tainos 



Give a brief overview of the need for 
European traders to find a new mute to the 
Eastern markets, since the Moslem enpire 
ijTpDsed heavy tarrifs on goods ocr\ing 
thrxxigh Turkish trade routes. NVention the 
Spanish throne's need for gold as the prune 
nx^tivator for colonization after discovery. 

Much of the information is covered in the 
slide-tape program. Eirphasize hew the 
destruction of the Taino population, the 
depletion of gold deposits, and Spain's 
need to keep Puerto Rico as a military 
outpost nt^tivated the cultivation of sugar 
as a staple crop, which, in turn, led to the 
inportation of African slaves to Puerto Rico. 

Use this as an introduction to the next 
slide. Before you leave this section, 
nention the Taino influence in the Island's: 

1. music (maracas & guiro) 

2. population (early interracial marriage - 
mestizo children) 

3. nanes for localities and rivers 

4. foods, drinks 

5. flora and fauna 
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ocnunt cxtiune 



IXJTES TO TOE TWUNER 



Mini Lecture C - Introducing Slide Program "Afro-Boricua CcntrUbutions . . . " 



Black Slavery in 
Puerto Rioo 

1. Eocnanic inpetus for inportaticn of 
slaves 



2. African origins of Puerto Rican 
slaves 



3. IVie Catholic Churc±i 
and African slaves 



4. TVie life of slaves 

5. Slave quarters 

6. Slave laws and punishmeaits 

7. Contributions of Black 
slaves to Puerto Rican 
culture 



Since noet of this information will be ocrvered 
in the slide program, a short introduction 
will do. 

Using the last slide program as a take-^ff 
point, give a brief overview of the eoononic 
ijTpetus for Black slavery. 

Eirphasize the origins of the Black slaves 
brought to Puerto Rico (Yoruba-Mandingo) 
and the results of the forced Chris tianizat ion, 
and its meaning for the future of tl>e budding 
nation. Note that the African influence 
is stronger than the Taino. Pocus on the 
African influences in food, mosic (druns, 
boiba, plena and baquine), and, foremost, 
race (the rise of nulatto children in the 
colony) . 

EJrphasize the Catholic Church's role in 
institutionalizing elements of racism in 
Puerto Rican history and culture and its 
sanctification and approval of enslavement 
of Africans. 

Elxplode the nyth that SpsSnish slave systems 
were "different" or "less inhonane" than 
Anglo-French systems. There were no happy, 
contented slaves in Puerto Rico. Explore 
this later in the session dealing with 
racism in Puerto Rioo. 



Mini-Lecture D - Introducing Slide Program "Hispanic Influence . . 



Spanish Cultural Contributions 
to Puerto Rioo 

1. Evidence of Indian and African 
cultural, linguistic and racial 
elements. 

2. But Puerto Rioo is basically a 
Hispanic country. 

3. Eaurly Hispanic legacy came to 
Caribbean by Spanish settlers. 



Stress that while there are elements of 
Indian and African cultural, linguistic, 
and racial traditions in evidence in Puerto 
Rioo, the Island is beisically a Hispanic 
country. 



Point out that Hispanic legacy does not 
begin with the discovery of BoriXen by 
Colurtxis but begins with the earliest 
developments in the Iberian penninsula and 
was transferred to the Caribbean by the 
Spanish settlers. 
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ERIC 



NOUS TO TW THAINEJ^ 



4. 


Spanish language as the core of 
identity 


Stress that the Spanish language is the core 
of identity not only for the Hispanic 
islands of the Caribbean but also for the 
Hispanic republics of Latin America. 


5. 


There are other influences 
besides architecture, arts 
and crafts. 


Stress that the slide program highlights 
the Spanish contribute cn to the architecture 
arts and crafts of the Island, but that 
the contributicns of the Spanish culture are 
evidenced in other areas of Puerto Rican life, 
such as food, religion, custons, etc. 



Historical Lecture 



The 17th Century in Puerto Rico 

1. Background 

2. Socio-political developments 
in Eurtope and the Caribbean 



3. The Cattle & Contraband 
Period (1750-1815) 



4. The developimnt of class 
structure 

a. Acininistrative- 
Eccles iast ical- 
Military Triad 

b. The merchant classes 



c. Itie mountain jibaro 



Point to Spain's political, eoonordc and 
military decline in Europe as a priiie motivator 
for other European powers to begin settlement 
of the Caribbean islands. Point out hew 
Spain's mercantilist policies led to the 
develognent of th*^ "Cattle and Contraband" 
period in Puerto jan history. 

Point out that through this illegal trading 
with French, English and Dutch powers, the 
Puerto Pdcan people began to expand culturally 
by interacting with thiese foreign countries. 

In discussing the class structure that 
developed in the colony, enf^hasize the 
Spaniards* disdain for native-bom whites 
(criollos), free Blacks, mulattos, and 
anyone who was not bom in Speiin. Demonstrate 
this by explaining that no one in the military, 
ecclesiastical, administrative, or merciiant 
classes were criollos or nonwhite. E>nph£i8i2e 
the dcminatin of the countryside by the 
landed aristocracy, vAyo were also Spanish- 
bom whites. In the late 18th century some 
of these hacendados (land barons) were re- 
actionaries from Spain's and France's former 
colonies. As sudi, they were for separation 
from Spedn and their taking control of the 
Island, not for the freedom of the slaves 
or betterinent of the total population. 

Eirphasize that the administrative-ecclesias- 
tical-military triad controlled all facets 
of the Island's functions. Local govern- 
ments were discouraged as was the education 
and arming of the peasants. Point out that 
the Catholic Church in the New World became 
an extension of tl»e oolcnial government (real 
patronato) and, as such, put their self 
interest and survival before the needs of 
those she was supposed to serve (peasants 
and slaves) . 

In discussing the mountain jibaro, point out 
that his/her roots go back to the Indo-European 
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OCraSMT CXTILINE 



NOmS TO TOE TRAINER 



conflict when the Taino slaves fled to the 
ntxntains and culturally infused with those 
Spanish who had earlier settled there. Also, 
point out that as coffee was inported from 
the Frondi colonies, this class developed in 
response to the need for small, family-run 
coffee plantations that could only thrive 
in the terrperate climates of the mDuntains. 

d. The jom£dero Point out that as small coffee farms expanded 

and became plantations, many jibaunos lost their 
land and became landless day wrkers (jomaleroe) 
migrating to the hot coastal plains to hire 
out as cane cutters. Explain how this moved 
the isolated, predotdnantly white mountain 
classes to oo-mingle with the Black slave 
masses on the coast, thus closing the racial- 
cultural gap that existed between these 
two groups. Their Indo-Hispanic past merged 
with the present African element, furthering 
the fomation of the Puerto Rican nationality. 

Ihis class, although white and free, was 
subjected to the passbook laws passed in 
the latter half of the 18th oentury, which 
in effect made them serfs. They could not 
mDve from plantation to plantation without 
government approval. Also point out that the 
passage of t^Iis law was instigated by the 
country bourgeoisie. 



e. The slave class Point out that for the most part very few 

Indian or pure-blooded Tainos were left by 
the time Africans came to Puerto Rico, so 
that this class was ccrrposed primarily of 
mestizos, Africans, mulattos, mestizo- 
nulatos, and grifos. This class, unlike in 
other Caribbean islands, was always on the 
decline, since Puerto Rico never developed 
a significant plantation-like sugar ocnplex 
as seen in Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, etc. The 
practice of inter-marriage and the custom of 
white fathers' freeing of their mulatto 
children ell helped in the reduction of this 
class. Point out also that there always 
existed a substantial class of free Blacks 
in Puerto Rico who worked as day laborers 
( jomaleros) . 

f . The petit bouropnisie Make reference to the I7th and 18th centuries 

as the period of niilti-cultural assimilation 
of the Puerto Rican nation; the adninistrative- 
ecclesiastical-military triad, the merchant 
classes, the mountain ^ibaro, the country 
bourgeoisie, the jomalero and the slave 
class led to the development of a new class, 
the petit bourgeoisie. 
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NOTES TO TOE TRMNEJ^ 



As a clASs, they c«ra Into being In the 
later half of the 18th century and were 
inoetly doctors, poets, writers and teachers, 
in short, the Intellectual elite of the colony. 
Tl>ey were often of mixed parentage (African 
or Indian nothers) , and even if native-bom 
whites (criolloe), they were still seen as 
inferior to the ^panishHxxm rulers. Separa- 
tist-abolitionist leaders osne from their 
ranks, and sane became the justifiers, 
defenders, and forecasters of the national 
identity cn which the Puerto Rican culture 
is founded. 

The I^orm Period ^ Resouroe Manual on this period 

(1756-1615 1 carefully. This period is extreroly coiplex 

since you nnst backtrack to Europe for 
reference, htention that Philip of Anjou 
(a descendant of the French Bcurbon line) 
instituted a series of refers to bring Spain 
back fnam its ndlitary-eoonordc slanp. 
These reforms v^are designed to place more 
tax cn colonial goods, obtain greater outputs 
of gold and silver from the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, increase agricultural producticn 
and trade between the colonies and Spain. 
Puerto Rico's role was to be a military cne, 
as Gateway to the Indies, where ships stopped 
to be escorted to Spain. New more than ever, 
the Spanish needed Puerto Rico to guard the 
armadas full of goods to be shipped to Spain. 

Ntore colcnials were ocmii^g lo the Island - 
French emigres from Haiti, Canary Islanders, 
Colvjrbians, Venezxielans - many fleeing the 
revolutions for liberation in the Caribbean 
and throughout Latin America. Although 
this increase in population indirectly in- 
creased the inpDrts and exports and the labor 
pool, the oonservativeness of this class 
served to further repress the separatist- 
aboliticnist forces in Puerto Rico. 

Point out that the reforms in Puerto Rioo 
were of a military nature, to better the 
defenses of the Island, and not for the 
betterment of the people. 

In the area of trading, mention that, at 
this time, Spain allowed for neutrals :^ 
trade with Puerto Rico, chief among them 
the new republic of the United States. 
Point out that at this time the colonial 
population began to distinguish between 
criollos (native-bom) and la gente de la 
otra banda (Spaniards). Mention that Spain's 
days as a colonial and world pcwar were 
oordng to an end. 
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C2 



NOreS TO THE TRAINE3^ 



Spanlflh Oontributlcns to Puerto Rico 



Grito de Lares 1868 
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Ihe enphasis here belongs cn the point that, 
while there are many visible exanples of Indo- 
African cultural » lingui3tic and racial inputs 
to Puerto Rican history and culture, the Island 
prijTiaril/ projects a mood, a feeling, an overall 
persavdity, that is invariably Iberian in 
origin, Drphasize that to underplay such 
a strong element is detrimental to the under- 
standing of the Puerto Rican psyche; e.g., 
although the three separate elements vjcre 
fused together in the Island, the ^ .:inish 
elenent would alwa:^ daninate culturally, 

Ihe language of the country is undeniably 
Spanish, the family structure is Spanish, 
the foods (with some adaptations) are for the 
most part Spanish in origin. Point to the 
typical peasant of Puerto Rioo (the 3ibaro) 
as a symbol of the Indo-Iberian legacy and 
hew the people of the city consider these 
people to entody all that is truly Puerto 
Rican. 

Mention the danza. seis choreao, and the 
cuatro (in the area of raisic) and the 
Catholic tradition as contributions fron 
Spain to the general Island's culture. 

Give a brief overview of the ma3or forces at 
work that oome together to fcrcnt for the 
Birth of the Puerto Rican Nation, briefly: 

Political : 

A) The intluenoe of Latin American Pevolutionarv 
movements on the Mainland led by Simon 
Bolivar. 

B) Ihe political oppression of the Spanish 
colonial administration's insistence that 
no island bom colonials (criUos) be 
included in administrative positions in 
the insular government. 

C) A grcwing tendency among the Criollo elite 
(the petit bourgoisie-the island intellec- 
tuals see the discussion on the class 
system) to regard themselves as Puerto 
Ricans and the Spaniards as la gente de la 
otra banda , (the people of the other side) . 

Eonnomic ; 

A) A growing denand on the part of the landed 
bourgoisie and merchant classes for more 
political and economic reforms that would 
increcise trade with other countries than 
Spain (prutarily the United States). 
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CXKIHTT CXTTLINE 



NCnSS TO THE TOAJNfcl^ 



Using the peraon of Raron Eineterio Betanocs 
as the syntol for this rrovtnientr give a 
brief aocxwnt in hia attenptB td tie the 
issue of ©eparatiam vdth the abolition 
of slavery in Puerto Rico. That he was 
a nulatto may explain his desire to see 
the rest of his people free. Direct 
trainees to the Trainee Manual so that 
as you speak about the event, they can 
refer to illustration of the Grito <fe 
Lares Flag and the Puerto Rican National 
Anthero - La Borriquena . 

Mention that vihile the rebellion was 
crushed by the Spanish military fonxa 
that the struggle for home rule or at 
least some senbDanoe of autorary within 
the Spanish political systan continues. 

T^e Autcronous Charter 1897 Give a brief overview of the Autonomous 

Charter (Pesouroo Manual pg. ) 

Highlight that Puerto Rico was finally 
an autoncmous provinoe of Spain, no 
longer a colonial possession. The 
status of the island would be similar 
to any of the Spanish peninsular provinces. 

Point out that now the island voild be 
more indepencient than ever. It oould set 
its annual budget, it oould levy and 
collect taxes, it oould set tariffs and 
oomrorical treaties with other nations 
other than Spain. Although the Governor 
would be Spanish, most of the conposition 
of both houses would be elected criollos . 
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^Tiffi PRE-AHUftCAN AND APUACAN CULTURE IN PUERTO RICO 



Slic3e Show Script 



Slide 1 



Slide 2 



Slide 3 



Slide 4 



Slide 



Slide 6 



Slide 7 



The Pre-Aruacan and Aroacan Oiltures of Puerto Rico 



(PAUSE) 



Hie earliest known inhabitants of Puerto Rico were Indians who migrated 
to the Island fran the continental masses of what are new the Americas. 
The Indian culture which has had the most profound innpact cn the develop- 
nt-at of the Puerto Rican nation is the Aroacan culture. Because of this 
significance, the Indian cultural development in Puerto Rico is often 
viewed in two major time phases ... the Aroacan culture and that culture 
preceding it as the Pre-Aruacan culture. 

Ihe precursors of the Pre-Aruacan cultures of Puerto Rico were descendants 
of the Mongolian triJbes. The Mongolian tribes migrated from Siberia and 
Northern Chinese regions throuc^ Alaska cnto the North American continent 
about 10,000 B.C. Over the course of the next 2,000 years, these Mongolian 
tribes migrated all the way from the frozen Alaskan tundra to the Torrid 
Tierra de Fuego at the southem-inost tip of South America. 

Cne group, the Archaics, migrated from the Biinini peninsula of Florida, 
thrxDugh the Bahamas to Cuba ... and finally arrived in Puerto Rico. 
They were the earliest recorded settlers of the Island. 

The next Indian culture, the Aroacan culture, was introduced to Puerto 
Rico with the arrival of the Arawaks. The Arawaks had their origins in 
the Brazilian basin of South America. They travelled up the Orinoco Ri^/er, 
throu^^ what is now Venezuela and crossed the Caribbean by way of the 
Lesser Antilles. They called Puerto Rico Boriken. The tenri Soriken meant 
"Island of the Brave Men" or of the "most High God or Lord." The Arawaks 
settled the Island and eventually absorbed the Archaics into their cultural 
development. 

The last wave of Indians into this area were the Caribs , arriving shortly 
before the Spanish, during the 1400 's. They, too, migrated up the Orinoco 
River, sertling mx±L of the Lesser Antilles. In tact, the name Caribbean 
Sea stems from the Carib Indians. The Caribs were excellent sailors and 
warriors. They raided Boriken from tiine to time and made war on the 
Arawaks to obtain plunder and slaves. 

The word Arawak is derived frcm the Indian name Aroacan. Thus, the 
period of the Arawaks' cultural development in Puerto Rico is kncwn as 
the Aruacan Period. The Aroacan period is sub-divided into tvso develop- 
mental stages. The early stage of cultural developnnent is that of the 
Igneri . The later stage of developinent is that of the Tainos . It was 
the Taino Indian culture that was flourishing at the time the Spaniards 
arrived. Therefore, it should be valuable for us to focus in this program 
on the Tamo culture. The Taino culture was to blend, ultimately, with 
the Spanish and African cultures in the formation of the ]oint cultural 
heritage of the Puerto Rican nation. 

The Tainos were farmers, hunters and fisherrnen. They utilized the bcw 
and arrow in their hunting and built excellent canoes. They were excep- 
tionally skilled in the production of ceramic pottery and sculptures of 
wood, stone, shells and gold. 
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Sli^3e 8 ihe Tainos of Puerto Rico, like all Indians of the New Wbrld, possessed 

reddish, ocpper^-oolor^ aJcins, coarse, straigtit, black or dark brown 
hair, and slightly oblique, black eyes. Ibey decorated their naked 
bodies with the juice of the bitter yuca and bija. The only clothing 
worn was by women, a short loin cloth, or nagua , syirbolic of her married 
status. 

Slide 9 Ihe basis of the Taino life was a primitive, agricultural, ociiiiunal 

society. Ihe Island was divided into 20 cacicatcxs , or districts . . . 
each rules by a cacique or chief. Each cacicato had a central village 
liJce the one in the valley pictured here. Each village, called a yuca- 
was inhabited by 300 to 500 people. All land was held in comcn 



the tribe, and edl shared in the wcack and its produce. 

The yucayeques had two types of housing units, the circular bohio for the 
oatmcn workers and the quadrangular caney in the middle right of this 
picture - dcwn in the valley, below the lookout's station. It is 
surrounded by bohios , the workers' circular huts. 

Slide 10 Each yucayeque village possessed a batey ... a circular area where all 

religious and social functions were held. These religious and social 
functions were c5LLled arreytos . 

Slide 11 During the arreytos, scng-like chants were typically sung by the village 

priest to ccnrnemorate such events as births, weddings, the death of a 
cacique, or naming of a new one, and war victories in an attack by the 
Carib Indians. In this close-up of the stcnes encircling the batey, 
notioe the carving of the religious figure on the center stone. 

Slide 12 The carving of the goddess Atabex shows the Tainos' errphajsis on fertility. 

Atabex was held to be the mother goddess of the Tainos. The religious 
tradition of Atabex is similar to the later Venus in the Greek and Roman 
traditions, and the Christian Virgin Mary. 

Slide 13 Curing the arreytos, the men and women would sing and dance. The dancer 

in the foreground of this scene is a cacique, or chief. He wears a gold 
plaque called a guanin as a syrrbol of his status. 

Slide 14 This carved stcne chair is called a dujo. The Tainos' class system 

included a cacique , the chiefs bohite , the Shaman or medicine rran; 
nitaynos , the warrior nobles ; and the naboria s, the camcners . The 
dujo pictured here and the gold guanin plaque were symbols of power for the 
cacique. Upcn his death, a cavique was traditicnally buried with these 
synbols and his favorite wife to accorpany him in the hereafter. 

Slide 15 The culture of the Tainos was patriarchal, and work was divided by sex. 

Women were responsible for housework, child- rearing, and growing the 
yuca from which they made casabe bread. This metate was probably used 
for grinding yuca to make casabe. Hunting, fishing, house-building,, 
and W2ur were dominated by the male. Females could, however, beccrre 
cacicas, or chiefs. 

Slide 16 The Tainos fermented the bark of the mabi tree to make drinks. This 

interesting ceramic jar was probably used for storing suoh drinks or 
maize liquor. 

Slide 17 Like all tribal ccmmunities, fertility had a hi<^ priority and is 

symbolized in many artifacts, ^^otloe the breastlike emphasis on this 
pattexTied j ar . 
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Slide 18 Tsiinoe' religious system was quasi-ncnotheistic; that is, similar to 

the Christian tradition of the Trinity of Father, Sen and Holy aK)st. 
Ihe Tainos xBCognized a supreme creator with two ccmplementary forces 
of good and evil. Yocahu was the supreme creator. Tbe positive side 
of this l-i ^g ... the good, light-bearing, creative force . . . was 
called Yukiyu . And the negative, evil side ... the bringer of darkness 
and death, was known as Juracan . Obese supreme gods were represented by 
the local duties called cemi . . . messengers of the gods. This i^l 
was viewed as the entxxiiment of the cemi and is typical of many found in 
the Island's collection. 

Slide 19 collection of cemi, for exairple, is housed at the University of 

Puerto Rico. Sore archeologists believe the shape of the cemi symbolizes 
the Island's interior . . . which is ootposed of large, undulating mountains. 
Notice that the arrangen^t of this collection repeats the undulating, 
mountainous appearance. 

Slide 20 These carvings in stcne at the aive of the Indians in Wiraf lores are 

called petroglyphs. Tney were nB.de by the Tainos. After centuries of 
colonization and assimilation, the only remaining artifacts of the 
Taino culture in Puerto Rico are these petroglyphs and the circular batey 
m the town of Arecibo seen earlier. As we shall see, the Tainos were 
oolcnized and enslaved by the Spanish, and absorbed into the combined 
heritage of Puerto Rico. Tt^ Taino culture did not long survive as a 
distinct socio- cultural system. 
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THE PRE-APUACAN AND ARUACAN CULTORES OF PUERTO RICO: 
SU^^1ARY CF KEY POINTS IN SLIDE PROGRAM 



ASIATIC ORIGINS 



IVie precursors of all New World Indians had their origins in the norti-iem- 
most regions of what is today Manchuria and northern Siberia. IViese no- 
madic Mongolian hunters probably crossed over to Alaska via the Bering 
Straits about 10,000 B.C. Jat that time either land-locked or ice- locked 
by glaciers). Over a period of 2,000 yecirs, these ncnAads migrated south 
frccn the frozen Alaskan tundra to the torrid Tierra del Fuego at the 
Southem-rros t tip of South America. Spreading across the New World, the 
American Indians became so physiologically diversified that they are 
classified as ^modified Mongolians . Vney also represent diverse cultural, 
linguistic, and econanic adaptations to geographical conditions. Thus 
were bom the many Indian naticxis of the New World such as:- 



NK)RrH 



A'-iERICA 



SOJTH 
A'^ERICA 



Nortlivvestem 

Blackfeet 
Haida 
Nez Perce 

Plains 

Sioux 
Arapa^o 
Apache 
Cheyenne 

^!ayas J 

Olmec ) 

Tolrec ) 

Ml z tec ) 

Aztec ) 



Inca 



Eastern 

Algonquin 

^t)hlcan 

Cree 



Great Lakes 

Hurcn 
Iroquois 

Southwestern 

Hopi 

Pueblo 

Yaqui 



Great E^rpires with highly sophisticated cultures 



APCHAICS (PRE-ARIACAN) 



ORIGINS: 



CHARACTERISTICS- 



Bimini Peninsula (Florida) , through the Bahamas and Cubacanan (Cuba) , to 
Quisqueya (liispaniola) and Boriken (Puerto RicoJ . 

Primitive loqrafts, no canoes;; simple food gatherers & fishermen, ignorant 
of'-- agriculture, use of bow and arrcw, stone cutting, and pottery making. 



ARAWAKS (ARUACAN) 



ORIGINS: 



OiARACTERISTICS : 



STAGE: 



LATE STAGE: 



Brazilian Basin Via Orinoco River to northeastern South America (Venezuela) 
across Caribbean to Lesser Antilles and Puerto Rico. 

Settled m other Greater Antilles and absorbed the Archaics. l^e develop- 
ment of the krxacan culture specific to Puerto Rico is referred to as the 
Taino Culture, named for the later stage of cultural development. 

Igneri. 

TAINOS. The Indian culture flourishing when the Spanish arrived. 



GETCRAL 

CHARACTERISTICS 
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TtlE TAINOS 

Possessed bows and arrows. Excelled in canoe-making and navigation. 
Practices the art of ceramics and pottery making. Carved wood, stone, 
seashells, bcnes of fish and smll mammals, and the gold found in the 
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r Q 



rivers. 



RACIAL 

CHARACTERISTICS 



THE TAINO 
SOCIETY 



THE TAJW CASTE 
SYSTEM 



Modified Mongolians w^>h copf^-colored skins, coarse straiaht hl^rJc 
nair, high cheekbcnes, and black, slightly c^ii^eyes Sef <;^^ 
istically f^ted their naked ixxi.es witn'^the jSL oftne^LlSS Sif 

Working Division 

Prijnitive, socialistic, agricultural society. 

No private ownership of land - all land held ii, cannon by tribe. 
Patriarchal society - divisicx^ of labor by sex; 



Males 

Fishing and hunting 

Ccnstructicn of housing -units 
from hinea and nagua 

PaliTTS , canoe-making 

CeriBaics, stcne cutting, 
ana vsood carving 



War incursions vs. tJie Carib 
Indians 



The Cacicato (Village District) 



Fe imles 

Care and raising of children 

Agricultural v^rk in the conuco 
(vegetable garden) 

Making cassabe bread frcm yuca 

spinning and \^3eaving 

Making naguas and nairmoocs 

Collecting oerries, roots, barks 
ana herbs ror cooking and medicine 



20^cacicatos at time of Colurtous' arrival, each mled by a cacique , or 

Each cacicato was ccnposed of villages, or yucayeques, of 3uO - 600 people. 

Housing: circular bohio for conrncn ^^rkers, rectangular caney for tne 
Chiefs, priests, and warrior ndsles. 

Circular batej/, or plaza, where all arreytos,, social ana religious 
ceremonies were nela. 

Arreytos were held to celebrate rtarriages, births, deaths, war victories 
religious rites. ' 

na^ '^^^^ ^ P^^^^^ of soccer, has its origins this 

Cacique 

1^ chief was in charge of planning and directiiig all the necessary 
activities to insure the neaith and security of the cacicato. syirtois 
ot his office were a breastplate of solid gold called a guaniii, and the 
stone chair, or dujo. Upcn his deatn, tnese syntx)ls, alo^lZth his 
favorite wife, were buried with hxm to enjoy in his afterlife. Each 
cacique ana cacicato was independent and autcncrous but they woula band 
together when necessary under the leadership of the cacito of Guamia on 
the southwestern coast. The line of descent was matriarchal. Vlaren, 
under certain condiUons,, could ascend to the title of cacica. The Spanish 
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recxjrded a female cacica in the cacicato of Yuisa in the north or the 
Island, and the fanous and rebellious cacica of Qoisqueya, Anacanoa. 

Bchite 

T!>e snaman was sepsurate but ocnplementary to the cacique, his duties 
entailed the: (a) perforn«noe and recital of trxbed history at the 
areytos; (b) religious oerennonies for the gods; (c) remedies and cures 
ot the sick; (d) ciisting and removzLl of spells; and [e) officiating 
at weddings, Durials and war victories. 

Nitayno s 

Ncbles included wsonriors and their families. Tney were suDdivided into: 
(a) mantuheris; (b) ban2u:is; and (c) guoxeris. 



Naborias 



CormDners and laJDorers. 



FOOD STAPLES 



Slaves 

A very small class in the tribe; tney were taken in quasabaras or oattles. 

Yuca was the staple of the diet, frcm which flat, unleavened cassabe bread 
was~made. Maiz, yautia and yams were also cultivated. TobaccxD was 
cultivated and used as an intoxicant. Ihis diet of root vegetables was 
amplified by seafood and anin^als such as: (a) careys and tortugas (sea 
and land turtles); (b) jueyes or land crabs; (c) birds; (d) lizards; 

(e) 3utias, a rat-like rodent (called mute dogs by the Spanish); and 

(f) ooatlis. 



RELIGIOCS 
PA^7rHBCN 



The Tainos were quasi-monotheistic. Yocahu was the omipotent creator 
of the universe and all that is living. Believed to be ir-isible, this 
god could not be represented in stone or wood carvings or any sort of 
picture, nor could he be prayed to directly. He was ccnprised of two 
ccnplementary forces: 

Yukiyu was the positive, light-bearing creative force of this entity. 

Juracan was the dark force, bringer of darkness, storms and disease and 
death. 

Atabex represented the female principle, seen as the Earth Goddess or 
Earth Mother, mother of all creation, similar to the Greco- Reman Venus 
and the Catholic Virgin Mary. 

teais were semi-divine entities. Ihese included dead chiefs, household 
gods and protectors, and messengers to the gods. 
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OQLCWIZATICN CF BORIKEl^ 



Slide 1 



Slide 2 



Slide 3 



Slide 4 



Sli.3e 5 



Slide 6 



Sli^ 7 



Slide 8 



Slide Shew Script 
(FOCUS CN THIS SLIDE) 

The cx^lonization of BoriJcen and the destruction of the Taino Nation. 

This drawing suggests the beginning of a story . . . Boriquen y despups 
Colon ... or one might say, Boriken . . . and then Colurbus . . . 
suggesting sane mighty impact syrrbolized in the arrival of this man 
called Colurbus. And there is, indeed, quite a story wrapped up in 
that one statenent! 

After Colurbus discovered the New Wbrld in 1492, he returned to Spam 
with several sanples of plants, fruits, birds, Indians, and gold. King 
Ferdinand and Queen Isabella were delighted. They especially welconed the 
gold, which was badly needed to help Spain recuperate from her weu: losses 
at the hands of the htoors. This was the time of the Reccnquista m Spam. 
Ihe Icing and the queen iimediately carTuissioned a second voyage. And, 
on Septenber 25, 1493, Colurbus disenbarked frcn\ the Port of Cadiz, 
ta)dLng with him 17 ships and 1,200 men. They were a vax'ied lot . . . 
astronorers, cartologists. Catholic missionaries, artisans, laborers, 
pardcned criminals . . . and a young nobler^an named Juan Ponce de l^n . 
A variety of dcrresticated animals were also included. It is importcunt 
to note, however, that no women acccnpanied them. This fact was to ot 
great historical iirportance for the future of Puerto Rico. 

Colurbus reached the Ccuribbean in Noverrber of 1493. After discovering 
Dcminica and other lesser islands, he reached Santa Maria de la 
Guadalupe. There he found five Taino women and two children being 
held prisoner by the Caribs. He rescued the prisoners, and they led 
him to their homeland, which they called Boriken . 

There was no attempt by the Spanish to coloiize the Island, or exploit 
its natural resources un^.il 1508. In that year, Juan Ponce de Lecn and 
50 men landed at Guainia'cn the southern coast of the Island. He was 
received by Agueybana th^ Elder and made a blood brother. The Tainos 
believed that these men were semi -divine; and the blood brother oath 
forbade warfare between the groups. 

In 1508 the town of Capcurras was founded. In 1511 it was moved ai.d 
renaired Puerto Rico. As tiine went by, Puerto Rico became the name of 
the entire Island, and San Juan its capital. The naire Borrinquen is 
still used as a familiar name for the Island. 

At first, the Tainos willingly traded gold to the Spanish and helped 
them search for nore gold deposits. However, the colonists became more 
and more demanding and the Tainos seen refused their assistance to the 
Spanish. In 1508 when King Ferdinand gave the Island its royal seal, 
the oldest in the New Wbrld, the enslavement and relocation of Lhe Indarms 
had already begun to allow the colonization of the Island by the inccminq 
Spanish colonists. This enslavement is referred to as the "eccmienda 
de Indies y repartimiento de tierra." 

Now the Tainos hid to work full-time mining gold and growing food for 
the colonists. The Indians . . . men, wcmen, and children . . . '^rked 
from dawn to dusk ev^ry day of the week. Occasioially , they were given 
breaks to pray and attend to their own villages. 

Later their villages were dismantled ccmpletely. Any Indian who refused 
to work was branded on the forehead witli a hot carrunbo branding iron , 
as pictured here. 
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Slicie 9 The Spanish oolonizaticn of Puerto Rico was instrvmental in the destruction 

of the Taino culture and the elimination of all Indians on the Island. 
Spanish missionaries who fought to convert the Indians to Catholicisn*, 
forced the Tainos to give up practices they considered satanic. Nudity, 
bathing in the rive, cel^rating the arreyto, etc .... all these 
were despicable to the Spanish missionaries. The Indians were also 
not allowed to grew yuca or make casabe bread, since this was too time 
consuming. Inadequate, strange foods were substituted in their place. 
During this time, rice, sugar, bananas, plantains, pineapples, ginger, 
nutmeg, yams, and all sort of citrus fruits were introduced to the Island. 
With the break-up of the village, agricultural, social and religious 
systents . . . 

Slide 10 ... the Taino culture began to disappear. Socn the Tainos were gone. . . 

their influence diffused into the developing culture. 

Slide 11 The Tainos did not iirtrediately revolt against the Spariish. The Indians 

perceived the Spanish as imrortal and divine in nature, for they had 
never seen pale-skinned, bearded people who rode Strang^ animals and 
possessed fire sticks, or guns. Ifcwever, in 1510, the cacique Uroyoan 
drx>;ned a young colonist Diego Salcedo in order to test the iitmortality 
of the oppressors. After asking the pardon of the cadaver and watching 
it rot in three days' time, the Indians no longer had any doubts about 
the nortality of their invaders. The Spanish were no longer gods. 

Slide 12 BLACK SLIDE 
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TOE AFROBORJCUA CXKnUBOTICNS TO PUERTO RIQO 



Drawings: R2d[ael Tufino 
Slide Show Script 
Title Slide (FXXUS CN TOIS SLIDE) 

Slide 1 The increasing lack of Taino labor due to harsh and in^iunan conditions 

in the gold mines led to the iirportaticn of black sla-v^es fron Africa. 

Slide 2 The slaves came fron a nur±>er of West African tribes: Awikan, Jelofes, 

hfemdingoe, Yorebas, Ibibios, SuSu, Krumen, Mende, Usi, Ashanti, Sake, 
and Efik. Ihey were subject^ to the same brutal treatjnent as the 
Taiinos. 

Slide 3 Ihey were used to till the soil, irrigate crops, planting and harvesting. 

Sugar was the primary crop. Yuca, maize, rice, and other crops were 
also grown. Ihe slaves pictured here were used to cut sugar cane. 

Slide 4 The Africans did not submit to this treatment meekly. In 1527 they 

joined the Teiinos agadnst the Spanish and ran away to the mountains. 
They wen* cedled Cinmorones . 

Slide 5 A leading free blade man in Puerto Rico was the educator, Rafael Cordero, 

bom in Sari Juan in 1790. He was a shoemaker, who provided free education 
to black and mulatto children. 

Slide 6 Ramon Eineterio Betanoes, "The Father of the Puerto Rican Nation," was 

a moiatto who fought for the liberty of Puerto Rico and the emancipation 
of slaves. Dr. Betances was bom in Cabo Ro]0 in 1827 and received his 
medical degree at the University of Paris. 

Slide 7 "The Secret Society for Abolition" was established by Drs. Betanoes and 

SeguTido Ruiz Belnis. The Society raised funds to pay $25.00 upon the 
baptism of a slave child frcm servitude. 

Slide 8 The Grito de Lares, 1868, was the celebrated rebellion and declaration 

of the nation of Puerto Rico. Many black slaves participated in the 
uprising which advocated freedom to all Puerto Ricans regardless of color. 

Slide 9 There were many types of slaves; field, house, and day slaves. Their 

foodstuffs were similar to the Tainos - plantains, yucca, funche (commeal 
mush, bacalao (oodfish) , and a drink called guarapo (sugar cane loice) . 

Slide 10 La Borba y la Plena: These are musical dances developed by Af ro-Boricuas 

in Puerto Rico. The instrunrents used are a mixture of Taino-Afro in- 
fluence: el tam-tam (tairbor) , el guiro (a hollcw gourd), the palillos 
(two broad solid sticks of wod) and the maracas . 

Slide 11 The feast of Loiza Aldea is a traditional oelebraticn in Puerto Rico. 

Slide 12 The vejigante, or evil spirit, is the official personage of the Feast 

of Loiza Aldea. The familiar Feast of Loiza Aldea, originating during 
the colonization period, grew out of the merger of the Af ro-Kispanic 
religicns. This merger of religions, of course, resulted frann the 
mingling of the African and Spanish cultures. 

Slide 13 The Feast of Loiza Aldea. These congas represent a direct inheritance 

of Africa in the music of Puerto Rico and all the Caribbean Islands. 

Slide 14 All of the brightly-colored costumes designed and made by the people 

of Loiza Aldea who wear them during the feast. 
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Slide 15 The Plena atnd Borba vrere prljn&rily done by wonen. Later nen and woren 

both participa^ted. Ihese dances had their origins in the slave entertain- 
ment in Ponce in the Barrio of San Antcn. 

Slide 16 The cel^ration of this feast in the New Wbrld originated in the Hispanic 

traditions. But^ it is curiously mingled with African Traditions. The 
patron warrior Santiago is a central figure, and representations of 
christians and Moors reflect the Hispanic traditions of La Reccnguista . 
Blended with the Spanish traditions is the African worship of Chango ~the 
god of thunder and lightning, reflected in the folklore and espiritisno 
of the i31and. Thus, the Feast of Loiza Aldea in Puerto Rico has a special 
character and syntolisn that reflects the blending of its molti -cultural 
heritage. 

Slide 17 One of the principal characteristics of the "Feast of Santiago Apostol," 

as it is also known, is the use of disguises by the participants. Many 
tcwnspecple dress as vejigantes wearing masks made of coconut . 

Slide 18 And so it is every year. The last three days of the Feast are special 

days. The first is for men, the second for wanen, and the final is for 
the children. Each year the streets of Loiza Aldea are filled with color, 
enthusiasm and fun brought by the vejigantes with their leaps, dances, 
and songs. 
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HISPANIC INFLUENCE ON TOE ARCHriTCTORE 



AM) ARTS IN PUERTO RICD 



Slide Show Script 
Title Slide (FXXIIS CN IHIS SLIDE) 

Slide 1 Indian and African racial, cultural, and linguistic elefnents have beocme 

inseparable parts of the total Puerto Rican cultural milieu during its 
400-year course of development. The nost pernanent and visible of all 
the cultxiral-* Unguis tic influences, however, has been the Iberiarr or 
Hispanic, tradition introduced when the Spanish conquistadores colonized 
the Island in 1493. 

Slide 2 The architecture of Puerto Rico nost visibly recalls and reaffinns the 

Iberian tradition which she shares with her sister, Spanish- speaking, 
Caribbean islands, and Central and South America. The follcwmg slides 
present seme striking exanples of this influence. 

Slide 3 "n-je Spanish influence is seen ijrmediately in the graceful arches of the 

Ccnvento de las Dominoos in San Juan. 

This convent was founded in 1523 by Pray Antcnio Montesinos, an early 
defender of freedom and liberty for the Indians. It was a study center 
for the Order of Predicadores . Later, it became the nucleus of university 
studies for many Puerto Rican families. Today it houses the offices and 
galleries of the Institute of Puerto Rican culture. 

Slide 4 La Capilla del Cristo has been called the smallest chapel in the world. 

An ini-Arfif^^ing of events preceded its oonstraction in 1873. As the 
story goes, a horse race was taking place along a street in San Juan 
known today as La Calle de Cristo . It was the feast day of Saint John 
the Baptist, patron saint of San Juan. One of the riders suddenly seemed 
in inminent danger of falling off his horse as he was approaching the 
treacherous marshes at the end of the street. A spectator, noting his 
danger, cried out, "Christ of the Order of Jtealth, save hijn!" At that 
very manent, the saddle broke, and the man was saved from the marshes. 
A cross was placed on the spot to ccnmeinorate the event. Sore years 
later General Prats, a devotee of the Order of Health, got permission 
to construct this tiny chapel. 

Slide 5 The Ateneo Puertoriqueno . The Moorish £Lrches and decorations are clearly 

representative of the Spanish influence. A cultural institution, it was 
founded to prcmote a higher level of instruction in Puerto Rico. It 
was started in 1876 by Manuel Elzaburo with the assistance of other 
illustrious men of letters such as .^oosta, Viscarrondo, and Tapia y Rivera. 
Before the end of the century the institution broade n ed its course of 
study to include special courses in medicine. 

Slide 6 Although architecture clearly demcnstrates the most visible aspects of 

the Hispanic acct forms, there has developed a rich tradition in painting 
which dates from the seventeenth century to the present. 

Jose Campeche Oiler Y Jordan (1715-1809) 

Nuestra Senora del Roasrio . (Our Lady of the Rosary) 

Essentially this painting is an extensicn of th^ Spanish Flemish School, 
although already one can see a more secular lock in the Virgin and Child. 
This artist set the foundations of Puerto Rican painting. 
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Francisco Oiler y Cestero (1833-1917) 
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El Maestro Oodero (The Master Contero) 

Puerto Rican painting tcvards the end of the nineteenth century reacties 
its apex in the vorks of FraxKrisoo Oiler y Cestero. This painting 
represents the famous Black educator ConJero. It emphasizes the scenery, 
custcns and social thenies which ooqprised the reality of seculeir Puerto 
Rico. 



Slide 8 Francisco Oiler y Cestero (1833-1917) 

El Velorio (The Wake) 



This painting depicts a truly Puerto Rican wake scene. The people have 
adapted the traditicnal trappings of the Spanish wake, including dancing 
and singing. The painting exhibits an att/sntpt at separation frcm the 
rigid and stylized Spanish Madonna thercs. 



Slide 9 Francisco Oiler y Cestero (1833-1917) 

La Caxha de Porice 



This landscape dencnstratcs Inpressionist influences. Oiler was part of 
the Inpressionist movement in France and sh&red a stuiio with famous 
Inpressionist (Cezanne. 



Slide 10 Ramon Prade Leon (1875-1954) 

£1 Pan ^^^estro (CXir Daily Bread) 



This painter concentrates in the depiction of the synix»lic Puerto Rican 
3ibarQ and the abject poverty and abuse vhich the peasant suffered 
under the Spanish. The plantain symbolizes the basic staple on which 
they depended for survival. 



Slide 11 Carlos Raquel Rivera (1916-1965) 

Niebla (Fog) 



This landscape, while still retaining a sense of realism, has been in- 
fluenced by abstracticnist schools frcm the United States and Europe. 



Slide 12 Senor Saez 

Canes tero (Basket -weaver) 



Apart frcm the formal arts there is a rich tradition of crafts or folk 
art. The Hermanos Saez are famous for reed beiskets and find threads 
made frcm certain trees native to Puerto Rico. 



Slide 13 Luis Leal 

Ceramisist 



This artesan continues the Indo-Hispanic arts of his past. He also re- 
produces Taino designs, flower pots and other ceramic artifac-ts. 



Slide 14 Juan Gonzalez 

Artisan 



Mr. Gonzalez designs and n^ufactures unique 3ewlery corposed of shells 
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found in the Island beadves. 



Slide 15 A oollectixxi of Santos . 

This is truly a Hispanic Catholic txaditlcn transferred into sculpture. 
The Puerto Rican Santero uses the island wDod to reproduce these 
exquisite statues whidi are used in the cult of <J>e Saints ( Santerisro ) . 
These Btatues often substituted for the formal Catholic mass ritual. 
The people pray to the saints in a honanade altar. 

Slide 16 A Guitar Maker 

The Puerto Rican cuatro (a guitar) is a truly unique Puerto Rican develop- 
n^t. This instnxrent inaker brings togethe*" the traditions of nusic and 
art in the njproducticn of this instrutent. The maker most be a master 
craftanan and musician to be able to reproduce an instrument which when 
played will reproduce a truly unique acocnpaniinent to the guiro, maraca£ , 
and tantxjr, all island-produoed musical instruments. 
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MODULE V 

Tim: X» ndnutM 
Pygpo— 

Iht purpoM o( this mkilc is to explsii) the socio-political aoid econcmc 
chmgss in Fuirto MLoo sfttf ths Hmricm oolonization of 1698; and^ to 
ihoit han thsss chsnps l«d to the grsst migration in the post-Horld 
Hur ZI Bra. 

Laaming Cb j#ctiviis 

At ths and of this noduls trainoes will be able to: 

s Dsscribs brisfly sa» of the significant dewlcfxnents in Puerto 
RiOD in the 20th omtxxy, including: 

1. thB growth of political parties 

2. cultural-linguistic ijiperiali«n 

3. ;taric«> pDlitioo-«>ancjTdc dcrdnation 

4. tht indt«triali*ation of Puerto Rioo 

5. Opsration Bootstrap 

a Daacribs the special political and eooncrdc ties betv*een the 
CoircfiMalth of luerto Rico and the United States. 
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pp. 33 

Training Rmoutoss 
Trainaa's Manual 

Training Strategy 

OxAxrt a lactuw and discussion period covering the points suggested in 
the omtent outline. Stress the social, cultural and eooncmic iirpact 
of the si^fic«t historical developments during the 20th oencury 
prtcipitatad by the American occupation of Puerto Rioo, 

This is a ymxy current rcpic and will probably stinulate nuch active 
d^te. You ahould be aware of the time schedule for this module and 
try to stay close to it. 

There are n«ny political issues which ocro up during this discussion. 
Your jc4> is not to take a stand on an issue, but to present all sides 
so trainees cm wike up their minds after hearing the issues. You 
ahould be »i«re that as a trainer you may be seen as a representative of 
a certain qroop sponsoring the training and should therefore not take a 
stand ^4vich would put you or your organization in an entorassing position. 
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THE AMERICAN OOCUPATICW OF PUERTO RICO: 



TOE STRUGGLE FOR SETP-DEEmmPVTICN CCNTINUES 



OCNTEOT OTTLINE 



NOTES TO THE TRAINER 



For Lecture 



A. The Spanish American War 
Background 



B. The Treaty of Paris 



The Foraker Act of 1900 



Give a brief account of the sinking of the 
Maine in Cuban waters as the reason given for 
the declaration of war on Spain by the United 
States. However, explore other reasons for 
this war, primeirily: 

1. The Mainfest Destiny idaology prevalent in 
the United States at the time. 

2. United States' need for exportation of 
manufactured goods (recollect the trading 
that went on between Puerto Rico and the U.S. 
during the latter half of the 18th century) . 

3. Puerto RicxD's strategic position in re- 
gards to the Isthmus of Panama. 

4. The United States' desire to establish 
spheres of influence in the Pacific (Hawaii, 
(juam) and the Caribbean (Puerto Ric», Virgin 
Islands) . 

Read the declaration made to the Puerto Ricans 
by the American armed forces as they took 
possession of the Island, in the Resource 
Manual. Ask for the trainees' reaction to 
this statement and what they forsee this 
really means for the nation of Puerto Rico. 

Establish again that Puerto Rico was already 
an automomous state, and Spain could not 
give up that which she did not possess. 
Briefly outline the Treaty of Paris: 

1. Puerto Rico, Guam and the Philippines as 
"booty of war" for the U.S. 

2. Cuba a protectorate of the U.S. 

Cuba and the Philippines had standing re- 
volutionary armies and threatened rebellion, 
whereas Puerto Rico, long oppressed and de- 
pressed by Spanish colonialism, fell to the 
American armed forces. 

Make clear that this law was peissed in order 
to permit the United States to keep Puerto 
Rico; the Constitution did not provide for 
the United States' possession of colonies. 
The Act was a ocnplete product of the U.S. 
Congress. It did not reflect the wishes of 
the Puerto Rican people or government, nor 
require approval by the Island population. 
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NOTES TO THE TRAINER 



TTie Grcwth of Political Parties 



E. Tbe Jcnes Act of 1917 



Briefly, it provided for: 

1. A body politic called the people of 
Puerto Rico, who were neither American 
citizens nor citizens of an independent 
nation. 

2. A Presidentiedly-appointed governor (who 
was to be invariably American) . 

3. A Presidentiedly-appointed, 11-man 
Executive Council (of which only 5 had to 
be Puerto Rican) . 

4. 35 elected Puerto Ricans in the House of 
Delegates (whose laws were subject to a 
Congressicnal veto) . 

5. An elected Resident Comiissioner in 
Washington who spoke on behalf of the Puerto 
Rican people in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives but had no vote. 

6. Passage of the Coast Line Shipping Act / 
which mandated that all shipping of Puerto Rican 
goods be done on Amexican ships only. 

7. Prx^ibition of Puerto Rican representatives* 
negotiating of their cwn tariffs or cotnr^r^ial 
treaties with foreign pcwers. 

You do not need to go into great depth here. 
However, make sure you carefully read the 
section dealing with this topic. Emphasize 
that the growth of the political parties all 
came about as Puerto Ricans struggled with 
the status question. 

Briefly mention that: (1) the New Federal 
Party tried to work with the established order; 

(2) the Republicans opted for statehood; and 

(3) the Union Party (a merger of some 
Republicans and Federalists) opted for cotplete 
autonomy and independence. 

Point out that internally the ocnposition of 
the governing bodies was to remain the same. 
The Jones Act declared Puerto Ricans American 
citizens autcmatically. 

However, there was no plebiscite to test the 
willingness of the people to accept this. If 
one did refuse to become an American citizen, 
he/she could not run for public office or 
^jote in Island elections. The Act also sub- 
jected Puerto Rican males to being drafted 
into the coming W.W.I, and Puerto Rico to 
being turned into a military outpost to guard 
American interests in the Panama Canal Zone. 
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OCNTENT OUTLINE 



NOTES 10 THE TRAINER 



r. Decade of the 30 's 

Re-emergence of the Puerto Rican 
nation 



G. Political Parties and The Status 
Question 

The birth of the Nationalist Party 



H. Socio-Political Change 

Arerican economic-political dordnaticn 



I. English vs. ^^ish 
Cultural inplication 



In response to the l-Jall Street Crash of 1929 
and the hurricane "San Cipriano" which caused 
the Puerto Rican economy to collapse, the 
New Deal government extended relief measures 
to Puerto Rico. These were: 

1. the Puerto Rican Dnergency Relief 
Adnainistration (PRERA) in 1934; and 

2. the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administra- 
tion (PRRA). 

Give a brief biography of Don Pedro Albizu 
Canpos (El Maestro) as the background for 
this section. Make clear that one of the 
faults of the Party was not setting up any 
kird of economic-political platform as an 
alternative to the American presence in Puerto 
Rico. Also point out that the Party took 
the stand that: 

1. Puerto Rico was an independent country 
prior to the Spanish American Weur. 

2. The Treaty of Paris was null and void, 
since Spain could not give away that whidi 
she did not possess. 

Make note that not only were the political 
processes of the Island controlled by Americans, 
but to a large extent, so were large sectors 
of the eocnomy. Briefly, it meant: 

1. Increased use of land to grow sugar, at the 
expense of coffee and tobacco and subsistence 
farming of native foodstuffs. 

2. Increased iitportation of manufactured 
American goods (Puerto Rico could only trade 
with the U.S.) . 

3. Control of key industries by American 
business interests (60%-sugar, 80%-tobacco, 
60%-public service and banking, and 100%- 
naval lines) . 

Read the quote by the American Cormvissioner 
of Education found in the content resource 
section. Point out that E>>glish was n>ade the 
official language of instruction immediately, 
and American history was studied to the point 
that many Puerto Ricans were taught that George 
Washington was the father of their country! 
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OCKCEX^ CX/TLIKE 



NCXCES TO THE TRAINE31 



J* The Mltoz Era Give a brief aocxxnt of the establishment of 

the Partido Popular Denocratioo (Popular 
Democratic Party) with its slogan of "Pan, 
Tierra y Libertad" (Breed, Land and Liberty) , 
and its putting aside the status question 
in favor of econcmic development. 

Industrialization of the Puerto Give a fairly detailed account of the economic 

Rican ecarKny developments that took place in the Tugwell- 

Mmoz period. Focus primarily on: 

1. Ehforcenent of the 500 Acre Act which 
created agriculture oomrunes owned by the 
government, worked by the landless agregados 
with profits divided equally aifter the harvest. 

2. The alleviation of the plight of the 
landless masses by giving them parcelas (3 
acres of land per family to do with as they 
pleased) . 

In the area of industrialization, give an 
account of the Industrial Development Cotrpany 
(Fomento) which had as its prime purpose the 
^ establishment of publicly owned factories to 

manufacture bottles, cardboard boxes, structural 
tile, bricks and sewer pipes - and, of course, 
the resort hotel, the Caribe Hilton. 

Due to margined gains in jobs (only 21,000 
when 200,000 were needed) and American 
busijiess interests who saw in all these 
pro g r a m s the evil of socialism, the govern- 
ment decided to sell all public-owned 
business into the private sectors and open 
Puerto Rico to capitalist industrialization. 

CXitline for the trainees the Industrial 
Incentives Act of 1947. Explore what this 
meant for the Puerto Rican workers and in the 
long run the Puerto Rican eoonorry. (Ask for 
both positive and negative aspects of this 
act. For instance, increased industrialization 
brought more jobs, but this was offset by 
keeping the minimun wage belcw mainland U.S. 
standards. ) 

Development of the petro-chemical industries 
which only needed 400 highly-skilled workers 
hardly served the purpose of alleviating 
unenployment. Added to this, the pollution 
created by all these industries cn such a 
small land mass was to aggravate some existing 
problems on the Island. 



OCNTCOT OTHJNE 



NOTES TO THE TRAINER 



K. Independence, Conrnonwealth or 
State 

A questicxi of definiticxis and 
intexpretaticxis 



Point out sane of the positive acoonplishnents 
of the Munoz Era, prunarily: 

1. Miles of new roads to inprove the movement 
of merchandise and workers frcm place co place. 

2. 34,000 units of low-inoane housing. 

3. Extension of water and sewage systons to 
every major urban center on the Island. 

4. More adequate medicad assistance and 
increased life expectancy to 70 years. 

5. Extension of electricity and telephoned 
to all parts of the Island. 

6. Increased literacy rate from 69 percent in 
1940 to 83 percent in 1960. 

Be careful that you do not get caught defending 
these developments. Present them as visible 
evidence of progress. Most trainees will ask 
what progress for whan? You as the trainer 
should refrain fron giving personal opinion. 
AIlcw trainees to debate and reach their own 
conclusions . 

Briefly point out the position held by the 
independists that: (1) the Treaty of Paris 
IS null and void; (2) Spain could not cede an 
autcncmous state; and (3) that Puerto Ricans 
have the right to self-determination as do 
all former colonials. 

Ihe statehooders hold the position that as 
a state Puerto Rico would be able to vote in 
national elections, which it cannot do now, 
and that such voting ability would give Puerto 
Ricans maximun political participation in 
Congress, and, in short, all the true benefits 
that can be obtained only upon becoming part 
of the American political system. 

The conronwealthers argue that Puerto Rico as 
a ccmnronwealth ncM elects all its internal 
bodies of government and its own governor, 
and that to become part of the United States 
completely would be cultural-linguistic 
sxxricide. Point out that President Ford's 
request that Puerto Rico be made a state was 
received rather coldly by Congress since: 

1. Oily the people of Puerto Rico can make 
such a request after a plebiscite. 

2. The American Congress is not willing to 
accept the political urplications of a non- 
English-speaking, ncn-white, predominantly 
Hispanic country with two Senators and more 
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NOOES TO IHE TRAINER 



than three representatives in the House of 
Representatives upsetting the political 
balance in Washington. Pushing the issue 
might cause a civil war to break out in the 
Island. 

Make sure also that you explore the issue of 
the divided nation: the Island carrnunity 
and the Mainland extension - a total of 
atlinost 3.5 ndllion people. 

Be sxjcre that you present the three points 
of view without bias towards any one. Do 
not state your personal opinion on this matter. 
Allow for trainees to readi their cwn oon- 
clusions . 
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MODULE VI 



(Piaspora 

TIME 
PUPPOSE 



LEAPNING 
OBJECTIVES 



THE MIGRATICN TO THE M?VINLAND ; 
THE DIASPORA OF THE PUTOTO RICAN NATICN 

scattering of a people with a ouiunjii badcgxound, origin, belief, etc.) 

Time: 1 hour 

Purpose 

The purpose of this ntxJule is to increase awareness of the socio-eoonanic 
and political pressures b^iind the Puerto Rican migration to the mainland 
United States and, specifically, to New York City. 

Learning Objectives 

At the end of this module, trainees will be able to: 

• List at least three factors leading to the migration of Puerto 
Ricans to the United States. 

• Identify at least three socio-economic outcomes of the Puerto 
Rican migration to the United States as reflected in the Puerto 
Rican barrios of the United States. 



TRAINEE 
MANUAL 

TRAINING 
RESOURCES 



TRAINING 
STRATEGY 



TRAINER 
NOTE 
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Trainii^g Resources 
Tradnee's Manual 
Training Strategy 

Conduct a lecture and discussion period covering the points suggested 
in the content outline. Stress the reasais behind the migration, e.g. , 
the economic and political pressures that precipitated it. Discuss the 
pattern of migration and return to the Island coinciding with eoonauic 
conditions in Puerto Rico and the United States. 

Encourage discussion by asking trainees to relate the information in the 
module to their own family's experiences. This often encourages a more 
active group discussion. At the same time, you will need to be aware 
of the time boundary for this module. 
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VI> IHE MIGRATICN TO TOE MMNIAND 
mE DIASPORA CF THE PUERTO RICAN NATICN 

OONTEOT OTTLINE NOTOS TO THE TRAINER 



For Lecture 



Recall that by the late 18th century the U.S. 
and Puerto Ricx> had developed intensive trade 
and that after the failure of the Grito de 
Lares, many revolutionaries came to New York 
to plan for the revolution and, in the long 
run, stayed for extended periods, some of them 
settling permanently. 

Recall the major provision of the Jones Act 
of 1917 and ask the trainees how this affected 
the migration of Puerto Ricans to the U.S. 
(American citizenship) . 

Allude to the political link between Puerto 
Rico and the U.S. and how this makes the 
migration different from that of an Italian, 
Jew or Irishman ooming from Europe, for example. 
Discuss the issue of distance between the U.S. 
and Puerto Rico and how this furthers the 
distinction of the Puerto Rican experience from 
that of other migrant groups. Bring up for 
discussion how these factors are going to 
affect language and cultural maintenance in 
the Puerto Rican oonmunities . 

Another aspect to explore in this section, 
in terms of similarities and differences 
between this and other migrations, it that of 
race. Puerto Ricans, for the most part, are 
not what the average American would call '^white." 
With other migrant groups, this was no problem. 
Cne might be an Italian, for instance, and, 
vtiile there might have been seme stigma 
attached to this label, once the children 
spoke English and became educated, there was 
nothing to stop them from being assimilated 
into the mainstream of American society . For 
a dark-skinned or black Puerto Rican the 
prospects of being accepted in a white 
environment are very slim, even though 
sheA^ might have the best education and 
economic status. 

In terms of the large nunnbers of Puerto Ricans 
arriving in the 40*s-50's, explore the issue 
of support systems for the newcomers. If 
69,000 Puerto Ricans arrived in New York in 
1953, what were the chances of carrnunity 
agencies absorbing and aiding these people? 
Recall that newly-arrived Jews had their needs 
met by stable, well-run agencies, as did the 
Italians and the Irish (through the Catholic 
Church). ^ 



A. Historical Background 

1. U.S. - P.R. trade relations 

2. Failure of the Grito de Lares 



B. 1900 - 1920 

1. Early migrants 

2. Obe earliest settlements 
in N.Y.C. 
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OONUNT OUTLINE 



NOQES TO IHE TRAINER 



C. 1920 's, 1930*5 and 1940*8 

1. "Marine Tigas" 

2. Jones Act of 1917 

3. Internal migrations in 
Puerto Rico 



D. 1950 's 



1. Growth of "El Barrio" 

2. .ndustrializaticn of Puerto Rico 
and factors affecting the migration 



An alternate way to present this section is 
to make a ccrparison betv^een this Diaspora 
and that of the Jews. How did the Jews survive 
to today after they left their homelands in 
large nasses? How did they oope with different 
languages, cultures/ anti-semi tism, religious 
persecution, politics and education? Conpare 
this with the Puerto Rican experience and see 
if the grocp can pick up similarities and 
differences between the two groups. 

This strategy can only work well with a group 
that has a sound historical and high-educational 
background. (Many trainees may not be 
familiar with this history.) It is a positive 
strategy in that a ocnpeurison enphasizes the 
universality of how hunan beings cope with 
dwiging times and circunstanoes. 

Throughout the discussion/lecture, stress that 
the Puerto Ricans' prime motivator for migration 
was economic and based on the hope . . . **we 
will return heme someday." 

Tell briefly on the internal migrations in 
Puerto Rico from rural to urban centers as 
landless peasants sought enployment. Describe 
the early migrants and hew they came to be 
called "Marine Tigas" by later migrants. Give 
a brief accomt of how, from Pier 52 in Brooklyn, 
the Puerto Rican minority began to expand into 
what is now "El Barrio." Describe the positive 
aspects of "El Barrio," (the cultural-linguistic 
matrix whidi naintains and defends the linguistic- 
cultural ethnicity/integrity of the Puerto Rican 
minority in the United States) vs. the ghetto 
conditions os social, eooncmic, political and 
racial deprivation overshadowing the positive 
aspects of the oonmmity. 

Focus this discussion around the failure of 
the industrialization scheme and hew Operation 
Bootstrap was an atteitpt to use the "safety 
valve" solution. Here you may have to back- 
track to some of the outccmes of industriali- 
zation - growing po^xilation, capital-intensive 
industries, the abundance of lew-skilled jobs 
available after W.W.II - and the insular 
government *s desire to remove one-third of 
its population to the U.S. to be able to deal 
with unenployment on the Island. 
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NET MIGRATION FROM PUERTO RICO TO MAINLAND (1946-1971) 




Lcpez, A., "The Puerto Rican Diaspora: A Survey," in A. Lopez, & J. Petras (Eds.), 
Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricaiis . Cambridge: Schenken Publishing Co., 1974, 
p. 322. 
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MODULE VII 
TOE U^BlOWnrV SITOftTICN IN TOE U.S. 



TIME 
PURPOSE 



OBJECTIVES 



TRAINEE 

TRAINING 
RESOURCES 



TRAINING 
STRATEGY 



Tiro: 1 hour 
Pvirpose 

The purpose of this irodule is to inforni trainees of the types of occupations 
held by Puerto Ricans and of the factors affecting enployment and lev 
income in the Puerto Rican minority. 

Learning Objectives 

At the end of this nodule, the trainees will be able to: 

• Identify at least five factors affecting employntent and 1<m 
inccme in the Puerto Rican minority. 

• Identify at least three major occupational categories held by 
Puerto Ricans, both male and fenale, froni 1950 - 1970. 

PP- 47 

Tradninq Resources 
Trainee's Manual (Charts) 

1. Occupaticnal status of males in selected occupations, by ethnic 
background. 

2. Occupation of males aiployed in selected occupations, by race. 

3. Male unenployment, by ethnicity. 

4. Unenployirent rates for Puerto Ricans by sex. 

5. Occupational status of ferales in selected occupations, by 
ethnic background. 

6. Occupation of females enployed in selected occupations, by race. 

lb increase group participation and stiimlate discussion, ask the trainees 
to brainstorm sore of the following questions. Record the results oi 
newsprint or chalk board for reference during the lecture section of this 
module. 

• V*iat kinds of jobs are available for svibstance abusers in your 
program? 

• V»^t kinds of jcfcs are available for Puerto Rican substance 
abusers in your program? 

• What are sore of the prxDblems faced by substance abusers when 
looking for jobs? Are they the same as faced by Puerto Rican 
substance abusers? 

• How many of your clients are erployed? How many are Puerto Ricans? 
How many males and how many females are employed? 

• What are the job categories that your clients work in? 
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Bat amy hew previous mplaytmtxt rwooixia? Does this differ with 
with being Putzto Ricwi or non-Puerto Rican? 



After the grof) hM diecueeed their obeervatlons, conduct a lecture and 
diecueeioi pwiod, oc^wring the 9ztx|>'e reeulte to the ptfclished 
■tetietice te the Puerto Rioen ee9«nt of the population. Ask trednees 
iLf^*°?E"^*" figures end the figures in the Resource 

Menuel for Puerto Rioen sdaetsnoe abueers, for the siiwtanoe abusing 
pc^Juletion, end for the Puerto Rioen oommnity in general. 

Ocnoentrete cn developing a mora critical sMueness in trainees of the 
natime of ooci^jetiais moet Puerto Ricane hold in the Uiited States and 
the factors »«dch serve to limit enploymnt opportvnities. 
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Oar/IfOT OOTLINE NOIK TO IHE TRMNER 



For Lecture 



A. Factors Affecting Ehploynent aiv 3 
Low Incqne 

1. The job markat 

2* Language as a barrier 

3. iTie Puerto Rican woman and 
fanale-headed houeeholda 

4. Certification problems of 
professionals 

5. Lack of work experiencse 

6. Discrimination 

7. Jobs and inoome 



B. The 1960 *s 
Migrant labor 



This section should address itself to hcv 
language and Lack of skills affect the Puerto 
Rican working class. 

In this area, e3q)lore how autonation has 
changed the availability of jobs in the inner 
city for Puerto Ricans. Relate this to the 
white middle class exodus fron the inner 
city to the suburbs, This can be linked to 
the exodus of businesses from the city to the 
suburbs. Explore how this affects the Puerto 
Rican worker (very few unskilled jobs left, 
Puerto Ricans cannot oartrute to these jobs 
in the suburbs or oorpete with the labor pools 
in those areas) . 

Regarding the cppreasion of the working woman 
in general, explore how the Puerto Rican wman 
faces these problems ocmmon to all the sisters - 
sex discrimination, lack of child care facilities, 
lower wages than those of men for the same 
work, lack of work experience, etc. Add to 
this racial discrimination and language 
difficulties, then allow trainees to readi 
their own conclusions as to v^t this presents 
for the Puerto Rican family. 

Another issue to address in this section is the 
inotivatiGn and pressure for assimilation and 
integration into the American wDrk ethic in 
terms of the Puerto Rican 's reasons for 
migration. This can be tied in to the political 
reality betw&en the U.S. and the Coironwaalth 
of Puerto Rioo. 

You can utilize the figures showing an incre^tsed 
migration of Puerto Ricans from the inner city 
to \45state regions and the high concentrations 
of Puerto Ricans in the middle Atlantic States 
(New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Delatware, 
Maryland, the Carolinas, etc.). Ask the 
trainees if they have any idea of the reasons 
for these movements. Ask if they have an idea 
of what kind of products are produced by the 
middle Atlantic States. Describe the 
ocnposition of the migrant labor masses ocming 
to the United States (50,000 - mostly men 
between the ages of 21-31, married, with less 
than five years of s<^>ool, non-skilled, non- 
Eivglish-speaking, and more of the jibaro type). 
V^t prcblems can they foresee that are 
different fron\ or similar to those faced by 
the Puerto Ricans who migrated to the U.S. 
during the 1940*s-56*s. 
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Oman ojtlxhf. 



HJTBS 70 TOE imiNESl 



Jobs aK>d InoowB 

1. 1950*s arxS jcte: mlm 

2. 1950*8 and jote: tmrnlm 

3* 1960's and the Hu: on PtTvuty 

4. Souross of inoum 

5. UwplajinBnt: a mtter of ciefinitlon 
€• The ooci^tion* 



In this MTtion the bargraphs should be uMd 
•ho#lD9 the figures for nsdes arid fmlas in 
wl«ctad eateries. Ask the trainees 
they can forecast as to tJie nature of the n»jor 
job categories for both nsde and fmle Puerto 
Ricans* Hvkt can tney say about the jobs 
Puerto Ricans sUll hold? H^t cm be lipliad 
fran this data? Vliat ure rjym of the rBasQr«s 
for this? Do they think U.as is still true 
or do they think it has (cr will) change(d}? 
Do they have any other data that oontr^dicts 
these figures? Vtiat do they project will 
happen in five years? In ten years? 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF MALES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS,, 
BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND, NEW YORK CITY, I960 
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Adapted from Study of Poverty Conditions in the New ^0[;j^/"g^^Q 
Cofltnunity" New York: t>ucrto Rican Forum, Inc., >9b4. p 
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OCCUPATION OF MALES EMPLOYED IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 
8Y RACE. APRIL 1970 
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Adapted fron^Wagenheim, K. A Survey of Puerto fticans on the U.S. Mainland 
i n the lj70*s . New York: Praeger, 19/b, p. 92. 
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MALE UNEMPLOYMENT. BY ETHNICITY. 1950, I960. 1972 
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Co- rmunit jf. Nc^ York: Puerto P.ican Foru-n. Inc. 1964. p. 35 anc 
viD90nhc:m. X. A^Survcy of Pu<;r:o qi c>*.ns 0» tH<> U.S. .^ainUnd in 
the 1970'S N'ew York ' Pra-gcr. iTTr. p. fT 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR PUERTO RICANS. 

1970 AND 1972 



BY SEX. 



Percent of 
Total of All 
Ethnic Background 
Unemployed 
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Adapted from S tudy of Poverty Conditions in the New 
y prk Puerto R kan Coffnunity ^ New York: Puerto 
Rican Forum, inc., 1964. p, 35 and Wagenhcin. K. 

* ^iiL^y. °^J?H/J*-lSL^*l-?iii^" ^'L'LiL^- Mainland 
uTth f .gT O's * Ncw^York : ^^rVeger . 
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OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF FEMALES IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND. NEW YORK CITY, I960 
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OCCUPATION OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS, 
BY RACE,, APRIL 1970 
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Adapted from Wagenheim, K. A Survey of Puerto Ricans on the U.S. Mainland 
in the 1970' s . New York: Pracger, 1975, p. f2. 
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MODULE VIII 



ms HISPA^ac origins cf the puerio rican 

FAMILY AND THE AMERICANIZATICN CF PUERTO RICO: 
THE BRCKEIJ FAMILY IN NEW YORK 



TIME 
PURPOSE 



UEARNING 
OBJECTIVES 



TRAINEE 
MANUAL 

TWUNING 
RESOURCES 



TRAINBX; 
STRATEGY 



TRAINER 
NOTE 



EMC 



Time: 1 hour 
Purpose 

The purpose of this nodule is to give the trainee a deeper insight into 
the personality dynamics involved in the Puerto Rican family in Puerto 
Rico and in the ocntinental United States. An emphasis will be placed 
on the changing roles of men and women and their effects on the contemporary 
family in the United States. 

Learning Cbjectives 

Upon corrpletion of this module, trainees will be able to: 

• Define the terms maciusmo ard the virginity cult and discuss the 
status of these value systems in Puerto Rican society and their 
iitpact on the Puerto Rican fanvily in New York City today. 

• Define the ocnoepts of the extended family ax)d the ocnpadrazcp 
system in Puerto Riqan culture, and discuss their incidence in 

I^uerto Rican life in the U.S. today. 

I 

• State sate reasons behind the changing roles in the Puerto Rican 
family in the U.S. 

• State sate exanples of the changing roles in the Puerto Rican 
family system as indicators of assimilation of Puerto Ricans 
into the "American way of life." 
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Training Resources 
Trainee *s Manual 
Training Strategy 

Through lecture and discussion present the basic concepts of machismo, 
virginity cult, ccnpadrazgo systm, changing roles, etc. Explore how 
these value systems and their associated behaviors are c±ianging today, 
and the consequent tensions, identity ocnflicts, etc., affecting Puerto 
Rican individuals and families. 

A word of caution regarding the theme of the Puerto Rican family. 
speaking about the Puerto Rican family, or for that matter any family, 
as a uniform highly structured system, it would be deceiving and potentially 
dangerous to draw a "stereotypic" view about sudi systems. The attenpt of 
the session is to give a brief introduction and overview of the most 
salient socio-cuicural forces at woric that define and shape male and 
female role behavior in the Puerto Rican family on the Island and in 
the Uhited States. It should also be ccn%^-ed to the trainees that these 
roles and behaviors to be described are "io>al." That is, each society 
standarclizes its ideal behavior for adults and iirposes that behavior 
B\±ftly thrtDtgh an unspoken social contract cn the way people in that 
society are supposed to act. Vhile no person in any given society is 
expected to desmonstrate or conform to the absolute ideal , herA^s 
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behavior is certainly regulated by such expectations. Ihus, the family 
serves as the training arena for such behavior and the family receives 
subtle pressure fron the culture at lax<ge to guide and instruct youngsters 
as close to these ideals as possible. 

Caution the trainees to also keep in mind that these norne are bound to 
vary fron family td family, arid fron Island ocmnunities to mainland 
ccimunities. Point! out that the Puerto Rican family is in a state of 
flux arid change between two cultures tAmBrican vs. Puerto Rican) , two 
languages (Spanish vs. Ehglish) , ard two family systero (extended Puerto 
Rican family with its traditiaial values and the American nuclear family 
with its American values) . 

You should also mention that no two families will behave identically. 
Each individuciL within any family system will react depending on how many 
of her/his formative yeras were spent in Puerto Rico or in the United 
States. Ihere are many difficulties adapting the old values to the 
new environment and adapting .'to the rewards and punishments related to 
any or all of these variables in the American Society at large. 

It is in this context, then, that we attenpt to explore the Puerto Rican 
family. Ihe intent is not to justify, defend, or in any way make value 
judgments regarding the subject matter, since any criticisms are bound 
to be influenced or colored by our own education, class, culture, etc. 
The goal is to reach a better understanding and higher level of enpathy, 
regarding the many pressures and forces exerted daily on the t^uerto 
Rican family in the United States. 

This module generates active discussion as trainees relate personal 
experiences of their families. Be aware of this and watdi the time 
boundaries. 
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VIII. IHE HISPANIC ORIGINS CF THE PUERTO RICAN FAMILY 
AND TOE AMERICANIZATICy CF PUERTO RICO: 
TOE BBOKEN FAMILY IN NEW YORK 

OONIENT OUTLINE NOTES TO TOE TRAINER 



Discussion Guide 



A. Historical Roots 



For this section you will have to read the 
Resource Manual carefully. This section 
is suited to a lecture style of delivery. 
Since nost of your trainees will have limited 
or no badcground in this area, you will have 
to sxjpply the background infornration to be able 
to stimulate them into a discussion. Explain 
that the Puerto Rican family reflects strong 
Iberian influence and exhibits socio-cultural 
characteristics oonmon to other European 
nations. 



B. AnBrican Iirperialism vs. Hispanic 
Traditions 



Mention that the family traditions of Spain 
were further modified by the Islamic influence 
of the hiDors which placed a high priority on 
the seclusion and guarding of the female. 
Mention, too, the heavy influence of the 
Catholic Church in the Spanish culture and 
the veneration of the Virgin Mary as can- 
tributing factors in the uniqueness of the 
Spanish systm of male-female relations 
which we have come to call machismo . Jstrcss 
that the existence of the word attests to the 
pervasiveness of this social institution. 
No other language has such a word.) 

Mention also that the ecclesiastical-military- 
male domination of the Island was to be most 
instrumental in trans fonning this institution 
to its ultimate form. The conquest of Puerto 
Rico by white Spanish males with an already 
set idea tliat all women were one step belcw 
men, and the sexual availability of TaJino 
and Black slave wcmen perhaps ccntributed to 
alienating the sexes even more. 

Be careful how you introduce this section. The 
airea is a very sensitive one and can lead you 
into tangential discussions that may have nothing 
to do with the subject at hand. Concentrate on 
such things as forced instruction in English, 
American-doninated political and economic 
processes, American media, etc., as evidence 
of cultured imperialism. Mention, too, that 
ad though Puerto Rico is an Hispanic nation, 
her existing relationship with the U.S. ^^as 
politically and sociedly removed her from 
the Latin world, without fully integrating 
her into America's cultural milieu. This 
separation of the Island frcxn her "Latin 
American" family can be an allegorical ex- 
pression of the broken family syndrcme. The 
Island is neither here (Latin American) nor 
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CCNTENT OUTLINE 



NOTES TO THE TRAINER 



C. The Family in New York 



D. Differential Sex Roles 

1. Machimso and the virginity cult 

2. The extended family system 

E. Hijos de Crianza and the Ccnpadrazgo 
Systan 

F. T he Extended Family aixi Birth 

G. Positicn of the Puerto Rican Wcman 

1. In Puerto Rico 

2. In the U.S. 

H. The Puerto Rican Family in New York 

1. Qiange and consequences 

2. Growth of the youth gangs: 
1950-60 



there (North American) . The ecooonuc and 
politiced processes demonstrate a child-like 
dependence on the U.S. 

In this section you nay decide to skip the 
lecture and directly ask your trainees where 
it is that they are having trouble with the 
family, or what areas they feel they need 
inforiTBtion about. Allow the class to recall 
some of the stereotypes discussed earlofer. 
See if they can throw some light on how the 
extended family system can be positive arxi 
negative. Ask the tradnees (if they are from 
other ethnic minorities) if they hiave had 
similar experiences in their families 
(especiadly if there are second-generation, 
southern-Europeans in the class) . 

Ask how they resolved those problems vis- 
a-vis the Puerto Rican experience. Hew 
were the conditions then conducive to assimi- 
lation, axxi how do these conditions fit or 
not fit the Puer^ Rican minority? 

In defining the v^orkings of the Puerto Rican 
family system, be very careful that you irake 
note of the fact that these are traditional 
roles. Trednees should not go away thinking 
that they now know what Puerto Rican families 
are all about. Explain carefully that, while 
these values and their definitions may apply 
generadly to Puerto Rican society, the society 
is coTposed of different classes, income levels, 
wrk experience arvl education; and within 
these sub-categories one might expect that 
there will be variations and exceptions to 
those particular social standards. In addition, 
significant socio-cultured changes have taken 
place and continue to do so in the Puerto Rican 
ccrmmity . 
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MODULE IX 



IHE NUYOKECAN; ASPECTS CF 
TOE CEVEDDPING CULTURE IN IHE U.S. 



TIME 
PURPOSE 



OBJECTIVES 



TRATMRR 

MANUAL 

TRAINING 
RESOURCES 



TRAINING 
STRATEGY 



TRAINER NOTE 



HOMSNQRK 
ASSIGNMENT 



Tijne: 1 hour 
Purpose 

Ihe purpose of this module is to increase awareness of scne of the latest 
culturad developments in the Puerto Rican - Latino ghettos of the United 
States. 

Learning Objectives 

Upon oonpletion of this nodule, trednees will be able to: 

o Bq)lain the culturad and linguistic rreaning behind the 
term salsa . 

o Identify at least three socio-cultural problem areas for 
Puerto Ricans as depicted in the "Puerto Rican Obituary," 
by Pedro Pietri. 

Ff>. 75 

Training Resources 
Tradivee's MeuTual 

Recorded poem, "Ihe Puerto Rican Obituary," by Pedro Pietri (Ooqui 
Records) . (10 minutes) 

Transcript of the poem. (pp. 107) Resource Manual 
Tape of Puerto Rican Masic 

NBC film docmentary: "Salsa: Our Music." (30 minutes) 

At the time of publication of this course, it may be possible that salsa is 
unavailable for viewing. 

Tredning Strategy 

This session revolves entirely around the recorded poem. 
Obituary," and the tape of Puerto Rican Music. 



^'Puerto Rican 



Play the recording of the poem. Elicit reactions, connents and reflections 
from the group. In your discussion, highlight the points suggested in the 
content outline. Discuss hew the poem reflects on specific socio-cultural 
problems and maJces light of certain situations. 

Tl^e term ••NOyorican" is used to refer to the language, culture and people 
of Puerto Rican extraction, vAx> have been bom or raised in New York 
City. Be ceur^ful when using this term since Puerto Ricans fron other 
locedities such as Pennsylvania, Rochester^ Syracuse, Boston or New 
Jersey may resent being labeled as such. 

Tell tradnees to read the case studies found on pages 117-134 of their 
manuid, in preparation for Modules X and XI. Remind trednees that they 
should read (if they have not already) the articles sent to them before 
the program. All of this reading is necessaury for the last two modules to 
run smoothly. 
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IX. TOE ''NUYCaaCAN;" ASPECTS OF TOE 



DEVELOPING CULTURE IN TOE UNTIH) ST3VIES 



CDWUOT OOTLINE 



NOTES TO TOE TRMNER 



Hg Puerto Idcan Qbintfiry 



Have the trednees read the poem as you play 
the tape. After the poem, ask for clsuri- 
fication of terms not undterstond. F\ollow 
with an open discussion of the poem. If 
there is no spontaneous reaction to the 
poem, lead the discussion by asking: 

1. What is the genered nood of the poem? 

2. Do you liJce or dislike the poet's 
delivery? 

3. Can you pick out sections which you nay 
have seen in real life? 

4. Do you think life has changed for the 
Puerto Rican people sinoe the poem was 
written? 



Sedsa: CXxt Music 



5. What kinds of feelings does the poem 
convey to you? 

6. Do you think the poem is sad? happy? 
funny? angry? frustrated? hurt? 

Introduoe the theme of the movie. Make 
sure that the trainees un<ierstand both the 
defijiition of the term "salsa" and the 
connotations eissociated with it. Also nvake 
sure that the trainees realize that s^Llsa 
goes beyond just music: salsa is a symbol 
for ghetto youths of their Puerto Rican ~ 
Latino heritage. It is the expression of 
the brothers and sisters as they live, cry, 
laugh, worry and oope with the Nuyorican 
experience: Qje viva la musica! 



Puerto Rican Music 



Explcdn to traJjvees that this reconiing oon- 
tains the true music of Puerto Rico. Ihe 
three forms of Puerto Rican h^usic are the 
Danza, the Borba and the Plena . The Danza 
is a dance of Frendi origUfT This 17th-18th 
century dance was received and played in irany 
a Latin American ballroon via Spain. It is 
the cultured form of music of Puerto Rioo. 



Ihe Borba was originally a Puerto Rican three 
drum dance form or mcurked West African an- 
cestry. It is especially associated with the 
town of Loiza Aldea of Puerto Rico. The Bomba 
rhythm and melody poises are more strongly 
African than Afro^Latin forms. Raifael Cortijo 
is the most famous for interpreting the Bcmba 
rhythms. 
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Puerto Idem Magic Plena is an Afro-Puerto Rican urban form 

said to have been developed in Ponoe durixig 

Wbrld War TWo. The Plena has four or siJt 
line verse with a lyrical refrain v#uch 
denotes social ociment, satire, or himor. 
Instrunentaticn has ranges frcn percussion 
througfi aooordian or guitar led groqps to 
various dance band foxmats. The most noted 
perfonners have been singer Canario, and 
bandleaders Ceasar Gonoepcion, Rafael Cortijo 
and Willie Oolcn. 



The following are the names of the nusital selections, record ocufaanies, nvntiers and danoes 
that are found in the tape reoording. 



1- 


"Ellos Se Jutan" 


Oortijo y Su Oortx) 


Oooo 113xx 


BoRba 


2. 


"El Bcnten De Elena 




N II 


Plena 


3- 


"Perfune de Rosa" 




N m 


Bcxiba 


4. 


"Plena en Ponoe" 


Caesar Ccnoepcion 


Caxino 5807 


Plena 


5, 


-Oriza- 


Cortijo y Su Contx) 


Coco 113XX 


RoTiDa 


6. 


"El Club De Las Cuartro Patas" 


C. Ccnoepcicx) 


Carino 5807 


Plena 


?• 


"Felices Diss" 


Rogelio y Su Orq. 


Decca DL8613 


Danza 


8. 


"Sara" 


Trio Johnny Rodriguez 


Seooo SSI 


Danza 


9, 


"Que Bueno Baile Usted" 


Tito Puente 6 His Orq, 


Tioo 1425 


Tlpioo 
Salsa 
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FLOATING MODULE 



TOC: 



OBJUTTIVKS 



RB90UICCS 



WCISH IN PUPOD RIO) TOE V.S. 
Tim: flexible, imertad at an appropriate point in pzogrant. 
f^oooamndad Tine: 15 30 ndnutaa* 
Furpo— 

ItK puxpoee of thia ntsdule tM to explone the n^th that there is no raciian 
in I^xurto Rico. Ihe nodule will alao describe the ^ahade diacrirdnatian*' 
on the laland aa oppoaed to the *inatitutlonali2«d raciffn* of the United 
States. 

Leamii>g ObjactiNwea 

Upon ccnpletion of this nodule trainaea will be able to: 

• Ciq>lain the exiatarae of the nyth that there ia no racian 
in injerto Rioo. 

m Identify the different racial claaaificatione in Puerto 
Rioo and their origina. 

• GL\n a raaaon why Puerto Ricana tend to identify %dth 
ethnicity rather then race. 

• Diacuia the question of racial vs. ethnic idwitification 
in the united States. 

PP. 83 

Training Resouroes 

Article: "The prejudice of Having Uo Prejudice in Puerto Rioo,- by 
Sanuel &ctanoes. 



miNINS 
STOATfiSy 



Training Strategy 

If the issue of racian does not arise spontaneously in the group, it shxild 
be inserted into the cultural discussions at a point you consider appropriate^ 
RAciav) and ethnicity ars in|>ortant oonsiderations in understanding the 
Puerto R\can, so these issued should not be neglected, it has been found 
effective to insert this modiile in the discussion of the rise of the class 
systan in the 18th oentury, particulalry with refereiKse to th:t petit 
bourcpisie* 

Plan to provide the hasi:: infonration, u suggested in the content outline^ 
thnxigh inini presentativ^ns and discussion among par:dcipents. Seek to 
clarify the issues of ethnicity, race ardl shfide discrimination as they 
affect the Puerto Rican in the United States. 
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IX> FDOftTDIG MODULE 



OGNTDlt CXniiBe NOflES TD THE TRAINER 



A« Historical Roots in Europe 



B. Historical Rcx>ts in Puerto Rloo 



C. ' 'Negro" as Love Token 

D. Oolor and Religion 



E. Parous Bl^ck Puerto Ricans 



£)q>lain that historically the ^[>anish had 
beai aocustORBd to interacting with people of* 
African extraction for years (the Moors) and 
that racial adknixtures had probably talcen 
plaoe in ^pain between B^adc Moors and 
Spaniards* Also explore the geographical 
location of Spain and h5iff this led to Spain's 
being the melting pot of Europe* 

£)q>lore how the Spaniards' oocning to the Nev- 
World without women led to the sexual abuse 
of the native Taino women producing the 
mftstiro (Indian mother, Spanish father) . 
Ihis win leed to an introduction of the 
Black fe m al e and the repetition of the same 
pattern, this time producing the mulatto 
(Blade mother, Spanish jSather) . 

Read the section in the Resource Manual and 
give the definitions most oomnonly used in 
Puerto Rloo and the other Caribbean islands. 
A word of caution : explain that these tenos 
are not absolute, i.e., a person way place 
hinv/herself in any of the categories depend- 
ing on how he/she perceives hiii\/her9elf . 

Explain that the Island has developed a 
vocabulary around these categories, where 
positive terms are applied to the li^^iter- 
skinned individuals and negative to those 
who are or approach the bladcer categories. 

Explain that, even ^hou5^ there is sate 
sti^na attached to being blade or dark^ 
skinned, the term •^ladc" or "negro" is usee 
between all the people on the Island as a 
substitute for sudi words in Qiglish as: 
-dear,- -beloved," "sweetheart," "baby," 
"lover," "Tioney," etc. 

Explain that not only has there been a 
synthesis of Catholic, Indian and African 
beliefs, but that the Virgin Mary and the 
Christ' child themselves are depicted with a 
distinct deep^-tan skin coloration as a visual 
expression of this synthesis. Eadi of the 
three Kings is a different color, also, and 
they bring gifts to those diildren that 
resenble them the most closely in term of 
oolor. 

Rfwill the famous figures of Ekneterio 
Betances (a mulatto) , Cfelso Baribosa (Black) 
and Pedro Albizu Canpoe (mulatto) as 
evidenoe of well known and respected figures 
in the history of the Island. 
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IX. FWMURS MGOOLE 



OQNIBir OUILINB 



NOIES TO IHE TR^UNER 



A« Histocical Rpota in Europe 



B. Historical Roots in Puerto Rioo 



C. "' Negro" as Love Token 



D. Oolor and Religion 



Explain that historically the ^[>anish had 
beai aocustomed to interacting with people of- 
African extraction for years (the Moors) and 
that racial adknixtures had probably taken 
place in ^pain between B^adc Moors and 
Spaniards. Also explore the geographical 
location of Spain and hw this led to Spain's 
being the melting pot of Europe* 

Explore how the Spaniards' coming to the New- 
World without women led to the sexual abuse 
of the native Talno women producing the 
mftstlzo (Indian mother, Spani^ father) . 
Ihis will leed to an introduction of the 
Black fe m al e and the repetition of the same 
pattern, this tire producing the mulatto 
(Black mother, Spanish jSather) . 

Read the section in the Resource Manual and 
give the definitions most commonly used in 
Puerto Rioo and the other Caribbean islands^ 
A word of caution : e)q>lain that these terms 
are not absolute, i.e., a person may place 
hin\/herBelf in any of the categories depend- 
ing on how he/she perceives hinv/herself . 

Explain that the Island has developed a 
vocabulary around these categories, where 
positive terms are applied to the ligjiter- 
skinned individuals and negative to those 
who are or approach the bladcer categories. 

Explain that, even ^houlg^ there is sate 
sti^ta attached to being blade or dario- 
skinned, the term •^lack" or "negro" is usee 
between all the people on the Island as a 
substitute for sudi words in Qiglish as: 
"dear," "beloved," "sweetheart," "baby," 
"lover," "honey," etc. 

Explain that not only has there been a 
synthesis of Catholic, Indian and African 
beliefs, but that the Virgin Mary and the 
Christ* child themselves are depicted with a 
distinct deep^-tan skin coloration as a visual 
expression of this synthesis. Each of the 
three Kings is a different color, also, ar^ 
they bring gifts to those children that 
resenble them the most closely in term of 
oolor. 



E. Fantxis Black Puerto Ricans 
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RfwiIT the fenous figures of Ekneterio 
Betanoes (a mulatto) , Celso Barbosa (Black) 
and Pedro Albizu Canpos (mulatto) as 
evidence of well kiKDwn and respected figures 
in the history of the Island. 



NDIES TO TSE TNMMER 



I 



F. I&oe as a Social and Personal Issue 



A word of caution in dealing with this 
area, the tend^Ky in the Puerto Ricaui 
oonnunlty around race is to avoid the 
conversation totally or to say that there is 
no racism in Puerto Rico. Usually, they are 
using the-American system of racial classifi- 
catich as a point of reference, i.e., institu- 
tionalized rzKdsm such as that vAiich developed 
in the South after the Civil ftar (''separate 
but equal,** separate public utilities, bade 
of the bus, separate trains) . If looked 
at in this nenner (and many do) , there is no 
historical evidence of racial tension or 
race riots in the Island. 



All this is true, but point out that racism 
does not stop in the bus or the school and 
is not always evident. If , as vdtnessed in 
the de facto segregation of the North 
(e^>ecially in sucii areas as Boston and 
Washingtxxi, D.C.), there was no racism on 
the Island, ^dhy is there sucii an extensive 
system of classification based ai the utter 
desirability of a light skin and so many 
negative connotations applied to black 
racial diaracteristics? If blactaess is 
truly aooepted by blade and white Puerto 
RLcans, ^*iy is it that blade Puerto Ricans 
refused to speak a>glish so that they j would 
not be confused or identified with American 
blacks? 
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This is a very controversial issue in the 
contunity but most be explored fully. It 
is also of prime inportance that you make 
clear that just as the culture and language of 
Puerto Rico is a blending of the three groups 
and cannot be separated, then it follows that 
the people themaelves, for the most part, 
cannot be neatly fitted into the blade*-«hite 
racial dichotomies of the United States. 
Do not fall into the trap of making the blanket 
statement that all Puerto Ricans are of mixed 
racial badogrocnSs because this is siirply not 
true. There are ••pure" black and "pure** 
\^tes on the Island with the majority of the 
people falling between the two extremes. 



Discuss the type of racism evident on the 
Island - a subtle ••shade discriminaticn** . 
that, Wiile not being as overt as that of 
the U.S., is just as damaging and psychologic- 
ally crippling to bl2Kde Puerto Ricans as- the 
former. Ote poiht here is that v^ien trmting 
a client, you should be very careful as to 
how you approach this subject. Misunderstand- 
ing or making your client look at race the 
way you do may infringe on his/her diqnidad ^ 
(dignity) arid be seen aa a f adta de respefo 
(lade of respect) . 



•1 
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MODULE X 



PURPOSE 



LEAR^CDIC; 
OBJECTIVES 



SPECIFIC raOBUMS & ISSUES IN EgMJNG 
WnH THE PUEgqP RICAN SUBSTANCE ABUSER 

Time: 1 hour, 45 ndnutes 

Purpoee 

T!te purpose of this nodule is. to introduoe trainees to sane of the problens 
involyed in the tfoatinerrt of Puerto Rican substance abusers. ^)ecific2dly, 
it, should mike trainees vare awcure of scxne of the socdo-cultural problems 
and .the .history that is \siique to Puerto Rican abusers as a sub-groc^) of 
th^ substance -abusing population in general. These problems will be 
discussed to detexxnine t±e iiqplicaticns for: {a) contributors to substance 
abuse; (b) iitpediments to treatment opportunities; (c) indicators of 
appropriate treatment goals and activities; and (d) a gxaide to counselors 
on do's and don't's when deeding with Puerto Ricans. 

Learning Objectives' 

Ujpcn ccnpletion of this module trainees will be able to: 

• lAst five problems specific to the Puerto Rican substance 
abuser. 

• list five prcblars Puerto Ricans share with substance 
abusers in general. 

• Discuss seme of the inplications of these problems in 
terms of appropriate and inappropriate treatment plans 
for Puerto Rican substai^oe abusers. 

• Identify at least five ixtplementable solutions in their 
treatment setting. 

• Identify appropriate worker responses and common wrker 
mistakes %rfien deaOing with cultural aspects of Pueirto 
Rican abusers. 



HVNUAL 

TRAINING 
RESOURCES 



TRAINING 
STRATOCy 

READING 
ASSI(3MBNT 



PP. 
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Trainee's Introductory Padcet of Readings (see belw) . 
NewB^adnt or c±alk board markers. 
Training Strategy 

Advance Reading Assigrinent 

The following articles should be aissigned for reading before this session 
begins. Trainees should be sent the materials a few wedcs in advance if 
possible. 

"The Dynamics and Treatment of the Young Drvg Abuser in an Hispanic 
Thereqpeutic Ccnrunity," by Herbert J. Freudenberg, Ph.D. 

"SodLcd and Culturzd Factors Related to Narcotic Use Among Puerto 
Ricans in New York CLty," by Edward Preble 

"Drug Mdition is Not Ktysiologlc," by Efren E. Ramirez, M.D. 
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••SpciaLL R^biUtatitn of Htapanlc Addicts: A Cultxiral Gap," by 
John A. LaiKprad, Pedro Riiz, M.D., Lois Al3csne, M.A., emd Joyce 
Lowinacn, M.D. 

••Socio-Cultural Ocnponents of the Alocholisra Problems in Puerto Rico, *• 
by Carlos Avil«5-R3ic, M.D. 

Copies of these articles are provided in Module X of the Resource Manual. 

The articles provide an introduction to an overview of the program. Careful 
study wiii enhance tradnees' ability to understand the infontation presented 
in the p rogr a m and relate it meaningfully to the context of substance abuse 
among Puei±o RLcans. The articles also provide a broader perspective of the 
socio-cultuial diaracteristics of the Puerto Rlcan addict than can be 
presented in- a short program. 

The introductory packet of readings should be sent to trainees at least twp 
weeks prior to at^^^^^^ training to give them adequate tiro to review these 
materials^ 

Careful study of these re^lLngs is an ici^ortant cocrpcnent of the program. 
While each article is not disaissed in detail, reference is made to them 
throughout the program, and particular enphasis is placed on them in 
discussions during Session Five. The information, ideas and issues dealt 
vdth in the articles are covered in the post-assesament for the program. 

A saxnple cover letter to trainees is included in this section of the manual. 
Be sure trainees understand the iirportanoe of reading the articles ahead of 
time . It p6ald be a good idea to <±eA during your first session to see 
hew itemy have done the reading and to remind them of the assigment. 
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IGQ 



NOfDBS TO TOE TRAINER 



Revia^ ax)d priority setting. 



B. DiBcassion 



t 
I' 



Trailer Note 
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Review the ooncsepts presented in the preceding 
modules stressing the role functicxis in the 
Puerto RLcan ooratunity and the values and 
attitudes Puerto Ricans attadi to those role 
func±icns. 

Then ask trainees to raise any questions th^ 
nay want to cover in the session. Present the 
list of cultural factors outlined on pp. 
and have trainees prioritize the areas they 
wish to cover. (Ijxrludes the areas asked for 
by the group.) 

Discussion. 

Lead a discussion on the cultural factors 
affecting Puerto Ricans in general, and 
substance abuse clients in particular. Present 
the information on the cultural factors in 
the order agreed upon by the taraining oonnu- 
nity. These sheets are not all inclxisive - 
add itore exanples from your experiences. 
Enoourage trainees to contribute examples 
and suggestions for intervention strategies. 
Suggest that trainees add the grocp-generated 
ideets to the sheets in their manuals as a good 
reference for future use. You may also want 
to take note of the ideas generated by the 
gro^ for use in later deliveries. 

Wrap-up. 

Bring the discussion to a cloee and orient 
participants to the next module where they will 
be using the information discussed in this 
module to analyze case histories and su^^est 
intervention strategies. 

When presenting this information, be sure 
to stress to trainees that these are generali- 
zations vrfiich will not apply or be exhibited 
by a client under all situations, fetch client 
is unique and will di^la^r a oontdnation of 
attitudes and behatviors that axe based on many 
factors. Fsdlure to recognize the differences 
between individuals can be potentially danger^ 
ous. By no means is infornation to be stereo- 
typed to apply to 2lL1 Puerto Rican clients 
across the board. Ohe purpose for presenting 
this infonnation in the following manner is to 
provide some concrete variables that may 
facilitate or hinder the helping process. These 
general guidelines are intended to increase 
the counselor or helper's seniaitivity and 
awareness in dealing with his/her client; how- 
ever, they must be applied in varying ootrbina- 



cxxnsir oktbunb 



NOflES TO THE l^hlNER 



ticns based upon the specific client ai>d 
the encxxjnter involved. 

Renatter also that the Puerto Rican ocmtunity 
is in a state of flvDc frcm the Island 
Hispanic culture to the continental Aterican 
culture. As suc^, acme old culture patterns 
are being reinforoed vAiile others are strug- 
gling to recxxibine into more functional 
ones. Ihe cultured factors discussed are not 
incl u sive; you may wish to add or subtract 
categories as you gather new information. 
ElKxxarage the participants to come \jp vdth 
variables that may not be represented in 
the pages that follow. 

It is inportant to use i^jecific exattples to 
explain points you are discussing. Ohis 
will help to move this information out of the 
realm of the abstre^i^ and make it "corae alive" 
to the trainees. 

Hych of - this information is addressed in the 
articles given out to trainees and is dis- 
cussed in the reference materials for each 
module. You nay wish to refresh your memory 
by rereading the articles and reference 
sections of this nanual. 

For training populations who work with 
adolescents or other ^)ecial groups, enoourzge 
trai n ees to relate the discussion to their own 
clients and give exattples that apply to the 
groups they aoce working with. 
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AEVANJS READING ASSIGNMENT 



cx:^;er ictier to trainrfs 

To: Participants in the Program; 

"Puerto Rican History & Culture: A Short OvervievT 

Subject: Advanoe Reading Assigrinent 

!Ihis packet contains six articles to be read before you attend the training session. 
Before the course? 

Yes. The articles have been carefully selected to give you a general bac3cground in sore of 
the problems facing Puerto Ricans in the United States, in general, aixi those that are 
speci f ic to Puerto Rican substance abusers* 

Careful reading of these articles will enhance your ability to understand tte informtion 
presented in this intensive program and apply it raeaningfully within tte context of substance 
abuse aroong Puerto Ricans. Tte articles provide a nudi broader perspective on the problem 
that can be dealt with in a shoift progr a m of this type, and one vMch is necessary for you to 
understand if ycxi are to obtain the maxinm benefit from this program. 

We strtngly reccranend that ycu read the articles. Ihe infomation covered in them will not 
be presented during the session. However, you will need to have read them so you can 
participate in discussions; and the infonaation will be covered in tte post-asaesatent for 
the program. 

So, take some time in the next few days to read them carefully. Ihey will not take you more 
than a couple of hours to read. Otie six 2u±icles enclosed are: 

"The Dynamics and Treatment of the Young Drug Abuser in an Hispanic 
U^erapeutic Ocnnunity," by Herbert J. Freudenberger, Ri.D. 

"Social and Cultvoral Factors Belated to Narcotic Use AmoiKr Puerto 
Ricans in New York City, " by Eaward Prdble 

"Drug Addiction is not Physiologic," by Efren E. Ramij?ez, M.D. 

"Culture Sensitivity and the Puerto Rican Client," by Sonia Badilla Ghali 

"Social Rehabilitation of Hi^>anic Addicts: A Cultural Gap," by John 
Langrod, Pedro Ruiz, M*D., Lois Alksne, aixi Joyce Lowinson, M.D. 

"SocioHZultural CCnponents of the Alooholiem Problem in Puerto Rico," 
by Carlos Avilez-Itoig, M.D. 

In reading these articles, oatpare the approaches taken by Freudenberger, Preble and Ramirez 
regarding the causes of drug addiction. Note the points of controversy amongst these authors 
with regard to whether subetanoo abuse is: 

a physiologicetl dependenoe 

solely peyctologicad in origin 

a confcination of the two 

Be prepaored to discuss the pros and cons of the issues involved in terms of your personad 
experience in wrking with addicts and/or in related fields. Also, be reedy to share 
experiences with your fellow participants that will help clarify these issues. 

Consider the socio-cultureQ characteristics, problems, and issues that Ghatli and Langrod, 
et al., discuss. How have you seen these evidenced among your clients? What implications 
do they have for counseling and treertment alternatives? 
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Pay. cloM attentlcn to the dlscussixxi in each of the articles around these issues: 
A« CXJ.turai Oonflix±8 

!• mcbimo, respeto, dignidad and carino 

2« Puex±o Idcan indivldualim vs. the Anericcm oono^ of teanwork 
3« oohfianm and interperaonzd relationships 
B« Bjplc^ront 

!• eduoaticxi level 
2« incxxne level 
3. skills level 

4« discrimination (sheK3e discrimination vs. Annerican race issues) 
C* Puerto RicanSf the Hslping Professions, and Institutions 
!• the extended fandly vs. the institution 
2« the spiritualist: parb-time oounselor 

3. cultural sensitivity in therapeutic institutions: the para-professional as liaison 
and role nodal 

4. assessment of therapeutic need, treatment and use of auxiliary services: nuLti-servioe 
modaHties 

5. language: breakdown in ccnnunications 

D. Dynamics of Family Culture 

1. migration (cultural - linguistic shuttle) and the breakdown of the Puerto RLcan 
family 

2. the extended fandly and the ocnpadrazgo system: a survival mechanian 

3. nwdiimt) and mftrianiarao: sex role zreversals 

4. psydplogical-pgydioeopatic disorders: the "ataque" or "Puerto RLcan syndrome** in 
Puerto Rican women 

5. adblesoents and culture shock : nulti-generaticn gaps 

6. rsce, color and ethnicity: intra-family conflicts 

7. treatment: family tharacsy and the a Ltaii^ L to find coping mechanians 

E. Therapeutic Ocramnitieg vs, Chcrootherapy 
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Moohollgtt in the Puerto Rlcan QqpBMnity 

!• Aloohplijm vs. Bubstanoe abuM: a case of cultural interpretations 

2. Alooholtan axid nadiino-ailtural eocpectaticns 

3. . Alb^iolisEQ and the Puerto Rlcan rvin ixdustry 

4« The Puerto Rlcan extended £andly and alcoholisnu Its ther2^)eatic valoa as a si^sport 
system 'in treatnmt 

5. Ihe Puerto RLcan wcnan and alcoholism: the dianglng roles and cultural expectations 

6. Hie therapist and the alcoholic client: a need for oonfianza enpathy. 
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NODULE XI 

snviE cupir cftSB gnpiES si dubwotiok stbatocsibs 

TUB: Time: ^Part I • 1 hour 

Fart 2 1/2 hours 

PURPOSE Purpose 

HtdB session is divided into 2 parts. Part I will assist trainees in 
inoorporating the socio-cultural and histo r iceJ. information they have 
learned into a greater understanding o£ their Puerto Ri^^clients. Aie 
session will also help trainees in forming more a ppropr i ate attitudes 
towards Puerto Rican clients. 



IZ ARHNG 
OBJBCTnVES 



Part II provides trainees with an opportunity to apply >tot they have 
learned in analyzing a sanple case study and preparing a strategy for 
intervention* Ofie practice gained in this session should provide useful 
guidelines for their own woric with Puerto Rican substanoe abusers. 

Upon ocnpletion of this session, trainees will be £d:>le to; 

• Identify the central isries, problaos/ or factors, seen in a 
sacple case stoSy, that may be related to the client's addiction 
and seem to have particular significance in li<^ of the client's 
Puerto Rican background and culture. 

• Prepare a p p ropr i ate intervention strategies for the client 
in the case study. 

• Discuss relative merits and disadvantages of different 
intervention assprcaches and activities. 

• Match the factors, issues, etc., identified fron the ca^e 
studies to the related socio-cultursd problem ai^(s) 
that contribute to the substanoe abuse situation. 



TRAINING MVNUAL 
RESOURCES 



PP. 113 

NeMq>rint and extra markers for small group use. 



TRAINER NCnC 



Trainer Note 



Four case studies have been included with this program. You may also 
want to bring case studies of your own, or ask participants to bring 
case studies for this session. In this way, you will be able to build 
up a collection of case studies to use in this program. 



Ohe case studies in the Trainer Manual hove had the central issues, 
problans, or fectors underlined as a guide to the possible areas for 
discussion. The nuntms in the oolunn "Response" correspond to those 
areas listed on the sheet, ''Some Potential Problem Areas for the Puerto 
Rican Substanoe Abuser** (p. 113 ) vhidi trainees will need to refer to 
throu^iout the module. Possible intervention strategies for one case 
sixidy, "Maria" have been outlined to provide you with an exanple of y^t 
types of interventicns could be sugg^tad by participants for the other 
case studies. Ybu may want to use "Maria" as the example in the Part I 
walk-'thrdugh of the eooercise, but do not feel oons trained by the suggested 
inten«ttion strategies. You are free to diange or add to the strategies 
already listed. 

PART I Part I - Stratariies 
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1* Dlxiict participants to thftir nnnuals lEor the case studty yoa have 
dxMn to UM aa tha mmglm. If you uae a caae atuSy other than the 
anm ixxdudad with this pcogram, uekm aure that aU trainees heve a 
C9iy. Am participanta also look at p. U4 in their nanuala for the 
ahaat ^^ScasrMMtial PEoUan Aims for the Puerto idcan Scibatanoe 
Afcuaer? Giva^ th» tiae to read through the iittterials before starting 
the walJHittDugh. 

NGOB: Tall trainees that this shee t is different fxon the mteriala 
pcesanted ih' tije cultural ractors section of the previous nodule, 
aha areas that can oause pocoblns.for Puerto Rican substance abusers 
have baien •Mrlaed arid this pco\dxSes a different ym/ of presenting 
the naterial than that in Msdule'X. Mhile the Problem ahaet only lists 
sooacpoUntial prct)l^ areas, the Cultural Factors sheet presented 
in )to^:X:9ivw some Mggestiohs for intervention strategies for 
sons of these pcoblam areas. Ih their own ^rork with the caae atoSies, 
traiMsa shouU refer to the Problem dieet to ixlentlfy the areas of 
difficulty for the Puerto Idoan client, and then r^er to the Cultural 
Factors iheets for the ponible intervention strategies. ^ 

2. Mentis the ointral isMes, problem, or factors that rwy be related 
to this client. Aric trainees to underline these itm as you identify 
them (just as they will later on for their own caae stolies}. 

3. Present the problm areas from the sheet ("Soma Potential Probl«i 
Areas for Puerto Rican Substanoe Abusers**) that apply to this case 
and then asic trainees for others you mi^t have missed. As each 
problem area is discussed, write Urn mxiber of that problm area 

in the oolum marked **Raaponse** on the caae study, next to eadi issue 
you have underlined in the caae that it applies to. 

You might conduct this walk-through in the cppoeite imnner, i.e., you 
mi^ have partici p ants identify the problem areas as a large group, 
and then you wiU add any areas thsy imy have missed. In either caae, 
solicit a di sc ussion on theee problem areas. 

4. Preeent one possib le intervention strategy for the client. Solicit 
other alternatives and interpretations from the group, or ask them 
to brainstorm, and discuss possible intervention strategies. 

Part II - Stratecdee 

1. Divide the trainees into anttll groups. You tcay wish to do this in 
a couple of different ways. 

a. Divide the large grocp into a nuiber of equal size groups and give 
eadi group a different case study. (The nunber of groupe spends 
on the miiber of case studies you have. Bemenber to give each 
trainee a copy of all the case studies used by the entire training 
population.) 

OR 

b. Divide the large group into mall groupe of 3-*5 people and giw^ 
out the case studies. Some groups may have the sane case study 
and then the groqps can oonpare their intervention strategies. 

2. Go over the instructions with the trainees, and aak than to follow 
along in their manuals. Aak for any questions and be prepared to 
repeat the instructions to groups during the exercise itseLf as 
trainees sometimes are not clear on %Aat they are to do in thfc 
exercise. 

3. Otell the trainees to refer to the sheet of potential problm areas 

uo J^^j^ 



4. Gbm tralMM tte foUowixiB tiM guidtlims for this smrclM: 



ft. 20-30 Kin. tnijiM0 rMd ttm omm iitdUviAMdly and outline 
tht probLM MTiM thvuMlvM. 

b. 30 adn. M « 91019, talk about tht cmm, ocRpart notes, 

andl individuals Mks adUitions to thair own oasa 
baaa4 on tha group discussicn. 

o. 1 1/2 hours - tor groups to pr ssa nt thair casas. Each mOl 
group; should aalsct a spoteaspaarson to pc«sant 
^t group's rssults. 

HQflE: Tha tin tor aach grocp*s p r asa nt aticn and tha resulting discussion 
will depend on the nueber of groqps. Keep track of the tine. 

5. Hhila the en»ll groups are oarrying out the task, rotate mong thm 

and facilltsta as nssdsd. As a resource parson, your tasks are providing 
tnatarials, and solving culjburel or linguistic pcoblM that might 
arise. Be a consultant. Do not bsoon» actively sngeged in analyzing 
the cases or preparing intarvwition stratsgiss. Keep the groups abreast 
of the tizae and call out the time at regular intsrvals. 

NOOE: This is, for the nost puct, a self-directsd task onoa groups get 
startad, requiring ndniinal trainer intarvention. 

6. Havie each group p r ese nt its cass briefly and S9(plain thair analysis of 
the problem (s) and suggastad intervention strategias, soliciting group 
di scu ssio n . Have all trainees note tha results on their own ooplas 
of the case studies ih the manual. 

^CKMCE Advanoa Preparation 

1. !lote the total nunfaar of trainees you will have an plan the »mber of - 
■nail groups you went. (See Step 1 of the Training Strategy for Part 
II to decide how many groups you will hava.) 

2. If you are going to use cape etudias that are not in the Trainee nsmual, 
duplicate enough case stadias ^so all participants %dll have a copy. 
Hand these out the day before this session and tall trainees to read 
through all the cases you will vuee in the module. 

3. Remind trainees to bring their manuals to the session. 
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PUER3P RICftN HISTORY & CULTORE 
CLIEOT HISlORy CASE STUDIES PCTTVm 

INgJKUCTIONS 

You have been givox: (1) a sheet that lists Sane Potential Problem Areas for the Puerto Rican 
&]b«tanoe Abuser; and (2) a sar^xLe case hLstcoy. 

1. Raad your Sacple Case History carefully. As you read, underline the )cey phrases that 
i n dicate oentrad issues, proEleroB or factors fron the history that yoa think may be related 
to your client's addiction and seem to have particular significance because of your client's 
Puerto Fican background and culture. 

2. Now look at the list Some Potential Problem Areas for the Puerto Rican Substance Abuser . 
Uiis list describes eigjit key socle-cultural problem areas that Puerto Ricans living"nr'the 
U.S. nay face and that roey lead to ancVor carpound a substance abuse situation. 

^lan areas do you think are related to vour clientVs. nmblPm (reuses, 
contributing factors, present problero, etc.)? vcau.'ses, 

b. Write the nuBober(s) of the related problem area{s) in the column marked Itesponse beside 
each issue that you underlined. — 

3. In the Coments oolum, add any extra remarks you would like, for example, to explain your 
anfiwer, or points you would like to clariiy in discussion. 

Sfaall Group Activity 

4. Viien every matter of your gro^ has finished, discuss your answers with each other. See 
if you can agree cn the key factors and related problem areas affecting your client. 

5. Discuss possible treatment plans or interventions you feel might be appropriate for your 
client. List some goals and activities you would reoonnend for this client. 

6. Sun up your groc5>'s responses on newsprint for presentation to the rest of the prxDgram 
participants. List briefly: 

a. the key factors and problem aureas. 

b. your treatment/intervention gocLLs and activities. 

7. Select sanecne to speak for your gnxp to present your case and discuss your ideas. 
Trainee Maneil p. 
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SCME POnENTIAL PBfHTfM AREAS FOR IHE PUERTO RICAN laRUG ABUSER 



Problem Area 
1* language 

2. Shuttle Cultxare 

3. Biployment 
4* Family Ties 

5. Changing Boles 



6. Sexuality, Machismo 
and Virginity Cult 



7. Race 



8* £nvironnent2d 
Factors 



PRHiC: Client Histxjry Case Studies Activity 

Exanples 

Inability to read and write English and/or ^>aniahj sub-standard 
conversationeil ability in English. 

Culture shodC/ aambivalenoe in the eureas of language, culture and 
identity. 

I^ck of s)cill3; discriminaticn dun hiring and enployment practices; 
unable to express oneself clearly in an interview. 

Breakdown of extended family and its related sqpport systems 
such as: lade of supervision of ciiildren, family authority 
structure, dignity; broken home; restrictive upbringing in 
conflict with American customs. 

Parents dependent on their children to interpret the English 
language and the U.S. society in genered; increasing female 
assertiveness; naritfd roles changing. 



Male jealousy and distrust of fenales; dotdble sexual standards; 
female expected to be subiuLssive/passive; extreme lirportanoe 
placed on virginity; female negative self-image; little 
tolerance for or understanding of hcmoeexuality; naive about 
sexuality in generzd.. 

Identity conflict (U.S. v*iite vs. bla^dc categorization vs. 
Puerto Rican ethnicity) ; shade discrimination within the 
Puerto Rican oomunity; racial pocejudice from the external 
ooninLinity. 

From rural upbringing to urban environment; reliance on 
spiritiamo ra. medicad science. 
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Caae Study Intep^itions: 

Subject: Maada 

1. Medical woric-up 

a. Explore issues oonceming her feelings as a Puerto Rican fenale being examined by a 
male gynecologist? Is she willing to do so? If not, will she be willing to undergo 
an examination by a fenale nurse? 

2. Asslgrmnt of a Latino-ferade therapist tb explore: 
a. Negative self-image: 

(1) wei^t problem 

(2) dependency on husbemd or signifidant male figures 

(3) prostitution vis-a-vis Puerto RLcan cultural expectations of a "good" votan 

(4) Id«ttity - hjff does she feel as a fenale addict? a Puerto Rican? 

3. Break-nap of E)ctended and nuclear family ties 

a. Where was she bom? (Puerto RLoo or the U.$») 

b. Where did she grow up? (Puerto Rioo or the V»S.) 

c. Why was she placed in a girls' horae? 

d. Who placed her in the heme? her parents, a close relative or the state? 

e. What were her feelings about being placed in a heme? 

f . Vtr) was closer to her in her family? father or mother? 

g. Who were her facvorite counselors/ male or femede? 

4. BfbcatiOTal Background 

a. Did she finish high s<±do1? 

b. Did she have prcblans with language in school? 

c. Where did she go to sdiool? in Puerto Rico? the U.S.? Did she attend both? 

d. What was her first language? When did she learn English? Is she fuUy bilingual and 
literate in both langua^ges? 

e. Which language does she prefer to use? at. hone? in treatment? in wxk? 

d. What langu2^ was spokai in the heme? 

e. Were her parents bilingual? 

g. What kinds of jcbe and/or skills does ^ possess besides cocktail waitress? 

h. What kinds of careers is she Interesteii inf 

i. How does she feel about being eccncmkaally self-sufficient? 

5. Breakdown of linnediate (nuclear) fam i ly 



a. Did her hrBa)c-\?> rese n txLe that of her |f irsi f andly? What vjere the reaaons for her 
brealcn^ with her hoaband? 

b* Is her husband a substance abuser? 

c« Vheze ^is her husband? her sen? 

d. Does^ she vwtxt to attenpt to reestahliafi hej relationships with her extencaed fandly 
and/cr her nuclear family? 

Family counseling to explore 

a. Will the extended family attend treatnunt ilodality? 

b. Will the nucOaar family attend tr e a tmet it midality? 

c. Will the husband-be willing to talce he>: bac^ onoe treatment is oarplete? 



7. Colore iGiHoey foniniflm in all Latino wcfoen'^ ^ explore the issues of cross- 
cultural feminiam and its lirpact on the Puertp Ricjan family: ran; wcnen; diildren. 
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SAMPI£ CUEOT CASE mSTORy 
Puerto Ricein History 6 Culture 



CASE: Maria 



. "^Ite following is an excerpt of an interview vjhich 
tpok place between a Puerto Rican eac-addict and a 
clinical psychologist studying drug abuse among 
iPii^to Ricans. It is not a thera()eutic interaction. 

>Maria/ row successfully rehabilitated, is reflect- 
'ihg bade on sore of the reasons for her involve- 
inent vd.th drugs and her experiences growing up. 
VJhat insights can you gain from this vonan^s view 
of the sbcio-cultural factors af f ecting. Pue2±o 
Rican drug abuse? What specific treatment plans 
might you have reoommended for Maria vAien she was 
-a drug abuser? (M = Maria; I = Interviewer) 

I: Mariar let*s talk about yAiy you think Puerto 
Ricans become involved with drugs. 



M: 



M: 
I: 
M: 
I: 
M: 



Okay, but I mist say one thing: I'm not really 
speaking for any group of people; these are 
rry avn individusd theories, my own individual 
thouc^its, 

V3hy don't you first tell me liow you got into 
drugs ^ 

Vfell, I started using dope vA^en I was twelve. 
VJhat kind of dope? 
Everything. Demies, speed. 
Why? 

That' s a weird question. I was put into a 
qlrTs ' hare when I was twelve, me 
were snoking dope, aroking cigarettes, ofop- 
ping pills. They did it; i oia it. 

VChy did they do it? 

To get'loadod. - 

Why did they want to get loaded? 

I don't knc^7 all of the psychological reasons, 
but I can tell you some of the other reasons. 
Wfe were locked up in a girls* hone. Ihe fact 
was that sonehow we had been rejectedTby ^bur 
"parents or captured ty the state. 

I: Why did you get into doing heroin? 

M: I didn't- start shooting heroin until I wais 
' 21- By then I had been through all of the 
psychedelics and about a three-year run on 



M; 



M: 



Response 



48 
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Oomnents 
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CASE: Msoria 



Response 



Caments 



M: methanphetaznine, \^ch encfled me In the 
nuthouse, r^ly totally out of it..'; I was 
Hvlng vri.th"a giy and auxrtihervCOiple \^-were 



dealing heroin and cocaine. ^ Now iry thix>g 




never 



downers. 
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I: V2hy did you LUce speed? 

M: I think I was basiceLLly really lazy and I 
liked to aocoiplish a lot of things, and I 
like sgeeAirvj. 1 liked all of that. 

I: It made yoo. feel ccnfident? 

M: Yeah, and I didn't used to be ccnfident. I 
really mpst ot ny lite Jaattiing againsE 
teing lazy, letnargic. x was easo Kind ot 
heavy and people were always teasing, me, so 
tne tirst drug i ever tooK was diet pills 
"(Because my sister was trying to get ftie to 
lose welgnt ) . I dlscjovered that in 2Kadltibn 
to taking ity appetite fiiwzr^, the pills helped 
me to do all of those things that I had to 
do that I never felt lite doii^, liJoe wash- 
ing tl>e ddLshes and mopping the ilodFT " 

But beck to heroin. My husband waa a rnusi- 
cliui; he was oti the road a lot . . > Vihile 
was gone I discos^ered that I oould get 
loided on heroin and I wouldn't be think- 
ing about sex so nuch. And I was reetlly~ 
Being falt2t.fal to him because I wasn't"^ 
really turning tricks . Ify hustle then"was 
selling weed and piUs and that kintj of 
thing. Until I becarre a prostitute, I reedly 
believed that prostitution would keep me frcrr. 
enjayii>g sex with my old man. Then I dis- 
covered I was wrong. 

I: So you kind of just drifted into taking 
heroin? 
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M: Yeah. The couple livir^ there would say 
"You want some?" and I would say "Ito. " 
Finally, I said "Yes." It was kind of a bad 
time in my life, but I don't know if that had 
anything to do with it or not. I don't really 
know. 

I: like if you hadn't been exposed to it, you 
mi^t not have used it? 



M: Well, I had been exposed to it all of my life, 
but I had always said if I ever shot dope, 
I'd be the biggest dope fiend in town and I 
didn't want to do that. 



U8 



.Response 



.i: ^ Thav^^t inede you start when you did? 

\ <M: I dbn't'know. My/old roan was gone a lot;" I 
wis hlonei i wasn't working nuch of the time 



vl: Vtoat. were you doing? 

^M: :-I wasva oodctaii waitress. My husband had 
^ tfa]cen:iiy 96n> tEhat wa^ a tJgresponaibilitv 
€I5t ,wa3: taken a»wy txan roe. Al ''' ^ aiA^ 
r^aidn't:^have .to te, tftere 24 hocrs a day> I 



I: 

M: 

I: 
M: 



oouin relax socetijDes wlth iry son there.I 
couldn't: get., l oe^dsd because I had the 
of a snail child 



'lespciis; 



,^Tten when 



he-was.gone'lt was ja littler harder to leave 
xt gaone>\ Onoe youjoetr-used to gettincr 
loaded^ cnoe-lti's-Qkay; it's pretty hard to 
place ,a period, on; what^you used' to get 
loaded. "tteU/ I will ta]ce>this and I vron't 
take that," etc. Unless you try* it and 
don't like it. But, I',Ve never gotten loaded 
on. anything that I didn't like. Prior to 
1969/ everything that I ever tried I loved. 

People say you don't' feel any anxiety when 
you're on dope. You don't think about 
anything? 

Yeah. You feel anxiety, "Boy, I'm going to 
be out sick. . But that's all. 

When you're lx«3ed, you don't even feel that? 

Of course you dai't think about it when 
you're loaded, because you're loaded, right? 

One time I went bade to drugs because I v^ts 
in a lot of pain f ran an unhappy relation- 
ship. I knew that nedication would get rae 
through. It never occurred to ma to go into 
therapy or to take tranquilizers or take 
transactional anadysis. . .1 went bade to ny 
old system, the system that I was familiar 
with. I can remember very vividly thinking, 
"Women who don't shoot dope and go throuc^ 
this mess with nen are insane.** And I went 
back and didn't even try to stop for two 
years. I* just wanted to be tranquilized. I 
didn't want to feel nothing for nobocfy. 

Let ne tell you a phenomenon that I ran across 
that I really hadn't paid attention to before, 
in New York, there are a lot of working ad- 
dicts. They naintaln a job throogh their 
whole life, and then maybe iEix <x\ the 'week- 
ends. 
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And that's it? 



C3^: Maria 



Response 



Conments 



M: Yeah.^ ite first dope fiend I ever ret Iniry 
life had a job. And three of five I met after 
that vrorked all the time, dealt dope, so it 
wasn't a matter of hostling^ but they cxn- 
trolled it. 

I: WfeU, why do th^ get loaded? 

M: . Because it feels- good. It feels better than 
alcxAol, it feels better than weed. Sane 
people get off of woric and on the wedcends 
all they do is aroote waed and party, ^right? 

I: Right. 

M: Mali, sane people party with stuff and can 
handle it for years — tweaty years. I 
couldn't believe it— i wasn't that kind of 
addict. But they're cut tl^ere and there's 
a lot of thana. I was really even shocked 
one time to hear one program person say that 
every six noiths he's got to get loaded. 

I: Maria, do you think that majte Puerto Ricans 
use drugs for differeait reetsons than Anglos 
use drugs? 



M: I think so. 



M: 



You're made to feel very inadequate in this 
socxety as A Pu6rt6 Rican . Firiit 6t ali; — 

jag dafl'r apeajc tns language pi^tAfeiiy. 



ag Of ail, yxi're never given me jonag cr 



l OM^ o r me 100 g 

And the only time 



only fclite that you can feel eidequate" 
in this society; whicn judges you on how nuch 
naiey you nave^ is when you hustle. And — 
tnat's the oniy outlet you have. 5o Puerto — 

kicans. It they d6 U3e/n6t dnly teel ad &= 

quarfe tnrougn tne dn:^ but teei adequaEe — 

because they nave a- hustle. Whet her iE^Ta 

gooa roie or a i^aa role 01^ whatever you want 
t6 it, tnay m&iAtAlA tteir m^riRogg: 



Let's talk nore about the feelings of 
iriadequacy. What about langiaage and edu- 
cation? 



It's so difficult to get the basics with the 
language contusion that Puerto Ricans Have — 
a :)U% nign scnooi dropout rate today. ' An3 — 
hilingual education is a new idea, tt you 
don't have the basics it makes it literal lv" 
jgpoesjrue to carpete in the school syst em. 
ir you can>t read, you can't make- it past 
the seventh, eighth, or ' the. nlntE"^fe 
Ana It that IJhglish.stu tt.isnlt.in your head 



9m, it ' s nara. 
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j> IcASE: JMaada 



Response 



Ccmnents 



M: 



Y ou're' not given tne Dasics or eitiner im- 
MAg^. is^jery oay you speaK JPotn lancflxaqes 



depmding on^ v^Ton you're taUcing to. 
family you spckB two laiiquaqes in ev 



In my 
every 




Growing xjp Puerto Rican 

.1: Let's go back to the traditional role of the 
Puerto Rican. The traditional attitude 
toward her. What were you tau^t to expect 
v^ien you grew up? 

M: I was raised to believe that I should get 
netrried> have children, keep m house clean, 
take care of my kid3# take care' of my hus- 
band. > When my husband came^ hone I should 
have' dinner on the table fo r him. > family 
should, be iry \^le life. And the thbuctfit of 
a career, or of going to school, or having 
anything outside of my hone shcxild always be 
seoohdeury. In my neighborhood wonen didn^t 



even belong to the PTA> . They were heme 
oookiiiq, sewing, and cleaning their house — 



and not watching T.V> either. That's the 



kind of role I was brought up to expect. 
the time I was eight I could cook for my 



whole family. Those kinds of things were 
what women were tauc^t and that theox 
role. 



You were taught to c^pey your father and your 

brother. And v^>en vou got itarried vou 

listened to brother-in-law, and in many, many 
ways that^s still xn t2>ere. In many ways 
I still feel the need to have a significant 
other person I can love, give to, and take 
care of, and vto will be someone I can obey. 
It's weird, but it's trxae. Although I can 

fight it and I'm very independent:, and I 

don't live with anybody and nobody tells me 
\%hat to do very often, I stop and think about 
it: that would make me happy. Because 



somehow cac another v^ien you clean up you want 
to go bade to being good and that means some- 
thing back in your childhood^ It doesn't 



mean what you have been doing, and most of the 
time it doesn't mean a career because that^s 
not a part of your upbringing. 

When you get clean, you're all of a sudden 
having to be totadly rei^xxisible for taking 
care of a lot of business, and nine tijnes out 
of ten you have kids. All of a sudden you've 
got to maJce appointments, you've got to find 
a babysitter, you've got to catch a bus here 
-and know your way around the city, ajnd you're 
not used to that. You're used to somebody 
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CASE: Maria 



Response 



M: 



I: 



M: 



M: 



I: 
M: 



I; 
M: 



COmnents 



picking you \xp and taking you sonewhere, or 
staying home. All of a sudden you've got to 
really be a si5)erper3on. And that requires a 
lot of oonfidence and initiative and ability. 
You've got to becxroe self-activated to pick 
isp the telQJhone and dial the transit inf or- 
nation miriDer and find out how to get there 
on the bus. You've got to know that that's 
what you do in order to get sccnev^*iere and you 
can't wadt around for people to take you 
places. 



I: Or having someone take care of you, too? 
M: Yeah. 



Do you see any changes taking place in the 
role of the Puerto RLcan wonan? 

a^ere ' s a change happening because the v^ le 
society is cnanging and xt's affectang all oT 
us. It's not lust affectincT Anglo wcnen or — 
BlacJc wonen, it's affectim the Puerto Rican " 

culture, too. Whether we like it or not, 

part of the change xs tte new freedom 

vgnen are ieelxm and Puerto Ricans are beij^ 
totxihed. ' ^ 



What kind of new freedom? 

Well, vten the money changes hands and it 
gets spread and more people have more msney, 
women are eooncmically independent; they ' 
automatically have a whole lot nore freedom 
than they've ever had before. 

How is this affecting the Puerto Rlcan man? 

I think they're feeling very threatened. I 
think they're feeling insecure. I'm afraid 
we're taking away the tradiUons and fche values 
and we have nothing of value to repla ce tTSn — 
^ I don't like that. 



the women are becoming more assertive. . .? 

Ohey have ed.wavs been assertive and taken 
care of business and been responsible, and 
they've a lvnys dene a iot of work, but leoent^ 
Iv they've beocme mor e verbal with it. Before 
■It was luat doing iip that counted, and now' ~ 
they're starting to oom^)ete. And that's not 
alv«vs an ^asv life to live. It g ets to — 
' pretty' Ithelv. 

WI^ does it get to be lonely? People don't 
associate with you? Men don't want you? 
Why does it get to be lonely? 



M: iSiat's right. You become a threat. You 
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Ms becxjna oonfidentr you beoane confident, you 
beoame vw4>al. . •! don't really knew. I 
kiw that when I £ir»t started working in the 
drug abuae field, I aw aromd 15-20 pro- 
fessional Puerto Idcan Aonen around W3rking 
. in all.differeiit fields* And tiiey had an 
association of ''Latin American vcmen ana IS 
go Ttogather. and m talked atxxit several 
TEUm like why Mkt 6t tMro ar^ mamed to 
Anjl6 Wrt, tftty Mhi ' t iWutfied t6 TGg€o" 
tSSBST . AM LMU mWd fcfcautt ht tTAt tine 

1 WM BM r ua «a i didA ' t wtot t6 laift w " 

wEriami which eventuauy I ended up dolnq> 
'Ymm reioiy ccnoemed with why the few ones 
"tEiE were married were inarr^ and 
TBiLgMttL Of than were qivDCoed> And ny 
Urit^uastioMi to thsmwere# ''What's 
15ppenad hare, roan? How oowa you're not 
"nSried to Puarto Ricans? How ocnie vou're 
'arrdivoroed? What is the phgioroncn 
'IKE' e going on?" ana tn^were saying that 
" ITw really hard to get tfjx^ 
gadltlcnal role that you Mea)c when you 
fieboroa a professional and heoottie confident 
and still stay wltii a Puarto Rican rMui> 



smpi£ CLTmr case Hisrofv 

Puerto Rican Histocy & Culture 



CASE: Caurlos 



Response 



Corrments 



Carlos is a short man of Puerto Rican badcgzGund; 
his faoe is somewhat puffy and sallow. He affects 
daric glasses and looks tense and troubled. He 
first becare acfcitctad throu^ his older brother vBo" 
was drug user ana naa inany ''txxmr tricnds> one 
tUfte Carlos threatened to squeal on his ol<3ter 
brother (wtp was sixteen at tne tiine} > in order 
to prevent laeing exposed/ tne older Jtacotfter aeciaea 
to involve Carlos in Ms ^addictK?n> Carlos loo|ced " 
up to his brofcher and ms tnenos; tney were-^iigF= 
icols to hiin> They attected an aioot roanner ana 
dressed well^ and he trie d to imitate t nem sin oe 
it was sotnetXAng new ana 



''ooon' 



looking back ncw^ he can single out the first 
invitation coming from his brother, but the rea- 
sons for continuing with drugs were related to 
corploces developed during puberty. Carlos felt 
very unoorofortable in the ''cage of self" a;^ was 
not at all sure of his jjnacie as a man or wanan>^ 
He became preoccipied, even obeessadt witHi the 
question, spending long hou rs before the mirror. 



spending long 
cried about hia 



qe was worried about his body and wished he had 
hair on his diest and other kinds of proof that 
he was ii^teed a Tnan> Being with the olJier boys 
ani being acypePtad bv them helped allay some of 

He was a chjbby boVr and this annoysd. him because 
it \ms associated in his mind with temininity^ "^ 
He was ai5oTx3tfterad greatly because ne leit tnat 



he had a saall penis/ 



rgatly beo 
Furtnerroo; 



tre, he felt his' 



a feminine trait. Strangely enough, he said he 
loofaed at hMMMiU, ftOCM tha t lUW Uf UWU 
had iruscles and rt6 ftippiM, AM M m/im 
it m litmwUijj Uiflt C ai ' lus sliJuid Iwm sliiji e a 
cut ILWJMmualH as JJjeuu uf a ' niIiaLiui ui e »vy> 
H6 gaia m wiaieu m \\ai ihhi uicat s d lUffm s iiLiy, 
not m ohiiA/, Aha uoMawa m/ uearmm Qiven 



him a body 



that of ttese 



w U B Bi Ban not 

rrronsaoials. frfas 



pertaps oonfusingf homor- and beteroaexual?) He 
went to extremes? he bouqhtTjarfaells and spent 
low hcxirs trying to develop his musculature and 
physical appe^u:anoe to a npre masculine Ima^ 

In discussing his prinary f andjy (which I pointed 
out he hsd blocked out in his discussion) , he 
thought his mother had oontributad to his addiction 
unknowiiKfly/ Although he covered this up^ it was 
apparent that he soff erad from Oedipal conflictsr 
ftit he was unable to oonaider sugi a pofts i mit ~ 
and blame d his mo ther for being "seductive.'^ 
pointed ou t, tec exM / put, that af tBi ids ' ■ 
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C3^: Carlos 



Response 



Conmsnts 



brother's death, she left $5,00 around fee hijn 
eadi norninq, knowing that he wuld use it to get 
ott on drugs. He justified this on the basis that 
she vw. afraid he noght get arrested, wind up in 
jail, and die liXe his brother before him, (HeM 
overdosed in jail.) Ttiere was evicbioe that she 
was overprotective and cxjvered up foe him in 
relation to his fatter, as well/ 

Both parents were ignorant of drugs and unable to 
cqpe when they first learned about their sons^ 
use. They reacted with anger and sadness, and 
the father onoe said to him, "Let me try it so 
I'll see what you find in it," Carolos said he 
told his father that "there was no way of 
generalizing about how anybody beocmes a drug 
addict; it's very individual," Ihere was no way 
of telling hew aiyone gets off on drugs, either, 
since this/ too, "is unique and individual." 

Prica: to thit, his mother had consistently bloc)ced 
out any knowledge of their drug use, althou^ all 
the signs wars rijght under her noee, Carlos 
said he felt especially related to hTriagier and ' 
was nis tavorite; wnue his brother was his nothsFs 
tavonto. HIS fatL^ was a rather sfarong person ' ' ' 
who wprxed xn an tjnskilled factory oocupatlon, • 
^ dranic a great deal and could tA termd a swd- " 
or oonpjLet6 a iootollc~althaugh he could sESp 



MflB^jj Whfeh the ooimah djrtandM. HH"g£ve i 
to par as a reemt, ana he 



ware not 



always up" 

Ly arnuea" 



with his son abouE use of 

n he tailed to see trje similarity 



trequently 



in his own use of alcohol. 

Although Carlos is not an overt honosexuail, many 
things in his life Ime diminished his sexual 
drive, and to a degree, have moie him vulnerable 
to the kind of street life he's been exposed to 
since he care from Puerto Rico as a young child. 
He had great difficulty learning Ehcrlish, and 
generally has very little unc^erstanain? of the 
Aterican scene. He tends to fall asleep "when 
things get too catPllcated for hun. TV and they 
oiten do; Though he went to high school, he can 
barely read aiglish and cannot read Spanish at " 
aix. 



4 8 



I overheard two older addicts insist ock« that he 
stop using drugs because he just didn't have the 
ca l ib er to be an acMtct! They'^infointeci him in 
no uncertain terms that he was just too sti^>id, 
weak, and cowardly; and they argi»d that if he 
had any sense at edl, he*d stop using drugs. 
Carlos is the sort of person who will get a job, 
and when te cones home with the pay on Friday 
nignt fte wxll be jurped by addicts and forced to 
give up part cm: euJL ol his moneys He vdii bluster' 
ana threaten, but no one win taKe him serious]^ 
^ least Of all himselfl — 
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Response 



Ccnrrents 



At hone nOMdays, Carlos finds that his fathar 
is doMi on him and scxxnfully regards him as an 
Inept nuieanoe \tio my steal the fandly tape ' 
reooxder or his father's yrntdi and peMi thm 
rather than steal on the outside Oiere the chanoe 
of being arrested is much greater. The father 
Hill rant and twb and tteea ten to nave nun 
arreeted» but in the end be 



arreeted> but in the end be (MwmMM cy carios^ 
npther wno has always (as he says) ■poilea mnu 

Carloe deecribes the prooese of beoondng an 
addict as cm of being gulled into a pattern he 
lamf nothing about by eGmeone >ttD played upon his 
desire to be ijiportant. Nobody thiidcs Qurloe is 
infortant; and he^s found that, at noet, he can 
get a snnall measure of respect from a girl by 
using his good looks. But even that's gobten" 



hlin into tr ouble* 
unexpactsJ 



It onoe enSeg 
and to maice 



up with 
» Ininas 

Ud not : 



; gotte 



worse, 
llKe nxs 



the mother o£ jEhe girl invplvied did 

dark ooloc and spread arouna scandalous niroEi 
aBouETunir " 



After a notber of tries, Carlos atayed off dn^s 
for aevral nonths, first under ths praseure ot 
ths ly and later under ths inf luenoi ot a 
^itfrty ^> HowewTf whan she left hlin, he ended" 
his parioa of abstinenoe and starfd the down- 



"^rfl iPi fal again. 
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SAMPI£ g.TFNT CASE HISTCRY 
Puerto Ricam History & Culture 



CASE: Carxnen 


Re^)cn.9e 


Comnents 


?Vcx3ording to Ceumen, .she has been a drug addict for 
five years* She has two brothers, both are drug 
addicts, but the younger has not used drugs in two 
years, and has mcved out of the state to get erway 
from the drug scene* Her parents are living 
together. *ft>ey are awsuce of their children's use 
of drugs. Hie nother is very passive, yet very 
strict. Ihe father, formerly a boxer in Puerto 
RLoo, is no^ a longshoreman. Fifteen years ago, 
the itY^ther woriced as a gamertt sorter; but she 
hasn't wor)ced since then because she is illitexrate 
and cannot ^^eak English. "She is a tYpical Puerto 
Rican housewife, as Carmen puts it, "AH her life 
she's been in the house, taking care of us children. 
She's been brought up that way, in the house." 
Her mother has been married four times. She had 
three daughters by her former husbands, but all 
the diildren died. With Carmen's father, she has 
borne three boys, all of ^^Kin died as babies. Ihe 
two brothers she now cledms are f ran another wcmeui 
when her father remained behind in Puerto Rico 
nany years aqo before he could join his wife and 
baby daughter (Carmen) in New York. 

Growing up. Carmen was a beautiful young woman. 
Her tattler was arrairt to send t^er to the locaa 
nign school ijecause he tearecx ner. good locks- 
would qet her into trouble and she^d lose her 
virginity. But eigreed to let ner go, isecause 
sne n2Kl txen a good girl and knew how to protect 
herself. (He'd taught her how to box.) Carmen 
began to hang cut at lunchtime in the comer canoy 
store and meet otfter vounq people. Tm boys her 
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a^ 


□e began to court her, but she repulsed their 




3vances at first, because they were wtilte Puerto 


Hicans (she Is 6arK) amd she wanted to finish 
school. Most lirportant, she s^dxl, "M/ father would 
kill roe if he knew I going out with boys." 
Johnnie* the leader of the qroip finally convinoed 
Carmen to 90 ateadv. When her mother found out, 
she saw this as a threat to Caimen's virginity, 
and pecame nystencauL, slapped ner several time::, 

axxi WIS her sne iju airing mui a oihiui yuia 

(Viwre) . caHWR afe^^iy fmimwa. After — 

tnar, sne was only allowed to see Johnnie under 
the strictest conditions. 

They continued to see each other secretly; 
Johnnie went to work and bou^t Carmen a set of • 
wedding rli\^. WMn KT raCMT tOUra (JUL, !K nBOg" 
her mother take them away and scolded ner in front 
of all her peers. Carmen ree^rted by cutting 

school. She tAikfri jAnnue inu ruling inter" 
course with fVtf , tniwujvg Wat Tiwn they wxtm " 
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CASE: Caxnen 



Response 



Ccmnents 



in the staixwAy and a male resulted. Carmen came 
to blows .with her mother (a mortal sin in her eyesT 
and' ran away vriLth JbhnnieT " ' 

After they were married, Johnnie and Cazmen went 
to live in>a hotel room with a friend of his vto 
was hiding out from the police because he'd just 
finished "cutting a roan's face." He liked 
Johnnie very mjch, and he didn't want Camen's 
father to find out about him. So every dacy he 
paid five dollars rent for the hotel room they 
were staying in. . . plus provdjding most of their 
food. 



Johnnie wnt out and found another job in the 
garment center. He only roaJOng $50.00 a wee)c, 
and ne ftatea tne warK. He au^-cuxin.'t'Want to 
leave carmen atione in tne notei. witn nis triena. ~ 
He didn't trust him; he told Ceujoen that his ~ 
mend ygas a sexjmniac and tnat ne was "locking 
at her too miyai." So he got in touch with a 
Cuban wonan that "BLs family knew and they moved 
in with her. 

Carmen felt the Cuban lady likes her very much. 
But, as she put it, "I was ashamed/ because I 
was the only dark one inside her apeuianent^ 
Everybody else was white, including Johnnie and 
I was, dark carylexioned/ and I felt enbarrassed 

and ashamed of myself, because I was very 

ignorant at the time. I dadn't know that white 
people can really care for dark people. I thcxxrht 
they didn't like us." 

But after a while, Johnnie got restless agadn 
and they moved in with other friends, lhay were 
using drugs. . .and Carmen leeunied later they 
were selling too. . .the hard way. Ohey were all 
busted- one nigfit. They took Carmen in too — they 
didn't believe she really ytas innocent and as 
surprised as could be. Jail vas a huniliating 
experienoe for her. It was days before she was 
out. Apparently it was liJce that for a long 
time — noving from one place to another. . .pick- 
ir^ up whatever work came along. Finally Johnnie 
got a regular job in a warehouse loading freight. 

Carmen continued her story this way: 

"We had been married for five years, and ^ was 
twenty-one vghen I went to dope. It was after the 
second child vas bom. Scmetimes J ohnnie would 
ccroe heme fron work hapcv. and acmetimeg he wpold 
start a ficdtt with m^; And l^d:anmjf^ him Hit^v. 
Then he'd hit me. and I'd. hit him >w>v. 
that's one thing I never stood fort aettlny hl^. 



Scmetimes we f ou^t because Johnnie was very 

jealous. Just one week aifter I he>d ny seoond child 
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and got cxtt of the hospitol, neec3ed more itcney 
and I want to work at a photo studio in order to 
help hijQ out. I don't know why* he was lealous of 
me. He nad no reason, • .1 never went out with 
other men. I went to wsrk early, and as soon as 
I finished, I would vcone hone to children. 
After^iny second^cMld was horn, I moved into the 
j,i 1 1 i «n ' vteLLd: projects. I ' 11 never * f orqet it, 
because I had an apartment of ny^CMi for the first 
tljne in rv life; , /Diat's why I went to woidk, to 
hacve -everything I needed — ^becavise I've always 
wanted to have everything expensive and cfood for 
my own. 

One day Johnnie accused me of malcina a date with a 
boy he saw ma tAlXinq to in the street. Ohe boy 
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only wanted a - ob at the place where ! WDdc. I 
said, ' Goddlaxm: .t, Johnnie, you're alwevs ficdttim. 
. .you're always jealous. iMavbe if I do the^wrona 
thin? you'd be happy* right?' JUst because I said 
that, he slapped m in tne face. And wow. babv, 
I let mm hove it: He got mad and punched me in 
tne stxxnach. It wasn't even fort5^ days since I'd 
had lay ba&y, and x had to bend down, because I 
couldn't even breathe. V4hen I got ip, I kicked 
him in the middle of the legs. He started 
screaming and throwing everything around the house. 
He tore off ny clothes, so I had to run throu^ 
the street in ny slip to get to iry father's house, 
four blocks away. I was bleeding fron ny stcnacii, 
cars were stopping, but I just kept on running." 
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Ramon, a pleasant-looking rather chubby, twenty- 
eic^t year old man, had coins to the center for 
dnag abuse oounaeling* 

He began by saying that he cane to this cocntry 
from Puerto Rico when he was still a baby and lived 
in the "Barrio" at 110th Strec/t and Madison Avenue. 
This is a very rough neic^ibodiood; but his parents 
had no dioice, since they were quite poor at the 
tiitB, When Ranpn was ten years old, his fati^er 
passed away and life became doubly hard> He 
missed his fathert with \A)ati he had been rather 
closet His nother had to spend her tijce wprkinq, 
so he had nobody lureund and little svoervision 
for most of the day > His nother paid another 
wanan to take care of him, but half the tiine she 
didn^t shfv up or she let him do v^tevgtip he 



When he was twelve, a crisis occurred for him when 
he learned tor tte txrtt tliMt tfl&t tftfeM Wfe^t n6t 
his real parents^ 



but ratner a maternal aunt ana 



luaihflKlt been unable to hwe 

diildren of her own , and his natural parents had 
surrendered hun to fter "even Detorte he was Dom>" 



Ramon's natural father had been a NaHonalist in 
PoertQ Rico and on the rm all the time, so that 
it was inconvenient for them to have a child then> 



Later, however, they had two children; but they" 
made no effort to get him, which he resented* 
He thoc^fht that he roust haye been a bastard 



or 



at least unloved, for than to haye giyen him 
away when he was born m When his natural parents 
moved to New York# they found it necessary to 



live with the aunt for a while* Ihe^ 

qicew in Ramon's mind whils they were in the same 



necessary to 

Ihe conflict 



hou se* ^ He looked to his aunt as his real mother > 
Dut he was unccntortaDle axxxit 



A psychiatrist suggested that Ramon had felt 
abandoned, and this might be a factor in his 
addiction* But he was not sure this was true* 
Ramon reported that he began using pot because 
it gave him a "social feeling." 

Unsupervised and on his own ao much- as a boy^ 
Ife wanted especially to be identified with ^ 



older **heroin beys,** to be part of, and accepted' 
by them* Thfey werfe ijH^attiftt, ifMptCtM* * . 
tney nad tne ciotnes and the girififiehail 



After high sdiool, Ramon entered the Navy. He 
began getting into dnigs more in the Navy tod 
eyentxuilly got busted in a drug-related scrape* 
Hie naval career ended, he returned to nm York 
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CASE: Ramon 



\*ere his troubles nultiplied. 
this way: 



Ramon tells it 



"Seems liJce I cxxildn't get used to workin" on 
shorer because I was so used to sailing for five 
years, and that was all I knew, how to work at 
sea. And nw I find ^elf^working eicjit hours 



a day cfjer here^ 
strocK?, . .and I wasn 



and Ctem ancf on ma was so 
isn't oeH] 
oonsloefit 




that cawa from Puerto Rixx> and differe nt: & 

and didn't speak t^ll^ '- " ■ " ^ 

workin*for few dollars# 
lialf^the time.. Actuall 



' the type or proSScF 

that thev c are out with, they wasn't: qeiidj^ p aid 
as thev should— I don't think it: wgs lair. ^-*==^ 

I'm not used to working like this, eight hours 
and not makin'- enough money. On board ship I 
was makin' enouc^ money. I wasn't workin' eight 
hours either. I was gettin' oonsidcrat;ion and I 
was. . .1 even had retiremant. I could foresee 
retirement if I had stayed on at twenty y»ars, 
just lite other civil working enployees. I had 
those benefits or scnethin. . .and now I find 
myself that I massed up ny record. I can't go 
back to the sea; the army base didn't want ma 
either. I sent an application when I cams out 
of Riker' 8 island the iaai tire> and tAev send 



back 'Sorry, wa don't have any place 
for your type of wor K. Please 
ment somBplaoe elseT 



plaoe < 

try to 
r they 1 



open. 

) ring ecpioy^ 
told ma th$^ 



ai5 



PoUtel' 



V t want ma and they »3d 

>marked a cpccJM aroi^ 



ely 
mat 



acPlicatinn. . >mariceti a circle aroi ^ the oues- 
tinn fh^^f savs »Hy^ tm fllTftrtTl ?* ^ thev 



down on 



aay I was arrested, on the anoiia^/^ , so they 
von't tate me any more. . .it's out, the govern- 
ment is out? I took ny retireroent pay, which I 
had there, and that did it. I'mnbt ccmectad- 
any longer with the army base. Now I have to 
shift over here, with the city, and I have to 
cope with city life." 
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MODULE XII 



F1IC08E: 



BESOUCES 



WRAP-UPy ASSESSMBir^ EmJSmW, & CD06URE 
1 1/2 hours 

There are four major purposes of this module: 

• to wmp-tip the discussion of the material and explore any areas 
thai: viere xx>t oov^ared in the progrm, > 

m to give the final assessment, 

• to have trainees evaluate the progr a m in a written and/or 
oral fomif 

• to say farewell to the trainees. 
Final Assesament Pom 

Evaluatiai Farm 

30 minutes 

Go over the main poiiits of the program, stressing the inportanoe of knowing 
and tnxlerstanding the issues covered in this pro g r a m when working with 
Puerto Rican Clients. Ask trainees if there are any other questions or 
areas not explored during the p rog ra m whidi they viould like to bring \jp. 
If there is tinef solicit discussion on how trainees will use what they 
have learned, on the job. 

Final Assesanent - 35 minutes 

Pass out the fined eissessmentf stressing that trainees can use this as a 
self -assessDnent tool to dieck their understanding of what they learned 
during the progranu Allow trainees 30 minutes to oonplete the test, then 
take 5 minutes to go over the answers, so trainees can reoeive feedback on 
their perfonnanoe. 

Evaduaticn of the program - 25 minutes 

Have trainees evaluate the program in a written and/or oral format. An 
evaluation form has been included with this manual (pp ) for your use, 
or you nay wish to design your own. For a discussion on possible evaluation 
strategies, see pp. 158. 

Closure 

Bring the pr o gram to an end and thank participlants for their hard work. 
Say good-bye to the txrainees and 2lL1ow them a fm minutes to say farewell 
to each other. 
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IMTORIANCE 
CF EUAUBVnCN 



^ERIC 




PURPOSES CF EVAIUmCN 

T!h8re are many types of evlviatlon, from the trzditional paper and pencil 
tests to slxqply aslcing people questions or obeervlng, Eadi type has certain 
advantages and diflaavantages in helping to answer the kinds of questicns 
WB may have about a training program or any other event. Whichever mettod 
is diosen, it should be renwrbered that evaluation is necessary to insure 
the continual delivery and developnent of hic^ quality prograrra. 

Ir)oking at the purposes of evaluating a training program, evaluation can be 
seen as important for several rezisons. 

1* Oto Assess Trainee Learning 

Hie primary goal ,of any training progran is for participants to learn 
certain facts, skills, etc. that are assunaed to be useful to than in 
the future, typically on their jobs. Vliatever a trainer does during 
a program is guided by this goal, ihe fundamental question a trainer 
needs to ask, then, is, •%«fas this pr ogram successful in achieving its 
goal?" One of the kqr purposes of evaluation is to help answer this 
question. 

2. Trainee Attitudes 

It may be a cliche, but there is considerable tntth to the saying that 
unless a person values something she/he is unlikely to use it. yhait 
this means in terms of training is that if participants do not see the 
relevance and utility of \<hat they are learning, they are probably 
not going to a^ply this training to their jobs. Oonseqoaitly, evalua- 
tion can and should inclvide measures of trainee attitudes towards the 
program, i.e. , did it meet their needs, do they expect to use vtet they 
have learned, how will they use it, etc. 

3. Program Dttveloproent 

Here we move from asking **What did they learn?** to lookii^ at '•Why did 
they learn, or perhaps, not learn?** This necessitates gatherir^ 
information about the program itself, its strengths and weaknesses. 
Evaluation can be structured to provide this type of f eedbadc by 
determining participant reactions to the wo^ the progrem was concbcted. 
For exanple, v»s there too nudi material, enough practice, clear 
presentations, sufficient time? Vbs the training strategy appropriate 
to the group> to the material, etc»? Feedback of this type is crucial 
to understanding the reasons behind participant learning and for the 
continual iaproveroent of the program. 

4. Aooountability 

Trainees and the institutions supporting training have a right to expect 
effective prograro. Effectiveness can be looked at in two ways. One, 
are participants actually Learning from the trzdning pLogrdcu and 
seocndly, are they able to use \^t they are learning on the job? This 
second aspect deals with questions of worth airl relevance, i.e., ^t 
are the payoffs for the investiwents of time airl money needed for 
training? Evaluation can provide infoonation to answer this question. 

5. Oollege Credits for Training Experience 

More and more colleges are offering participants the possibility of 
, obtaining college credits for training. Educational institutions 
typically demand some evidence of learning, and evaluation procedures 
are n ee d ed to provide this. 
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In essence/ evaliutbion of training is basically a process for collecting 
infbxnation that %dll be helpful in answering a s^es of questions, the 
nain ones being« « « 



1« How success f ul vns the training pio g r a u in aK:hieving its goals? 
What did partixiipants laam? 

2« IftBit are trainee attitudes towards the^ocxitent of the progrant? 
Do they value it, eocpect to use it? 

3. Vtiy did trainees laam and/or develop certain attitudes? In 
other viords, ^t parts of the p ro yiam contributed positively 
or negatively to participant learning and attitudes? 

4. How shcuLd the pLoyra ro be conducted in the futuxe; \i)at, if any, 
changes are needed? 



a>«D evaluation instnioents have been developed in order to answer these 
questions for the training p rogram Puerto Rican HiHtoocy and Culture ^ ihe 
f ollcwing sections will discuss these instnxnents and the evaluation plan 
for this progmu 
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A 17-item poet-^aaw»aa^ has heea designed to determine if trainees hove 
learned the rnaterlal preaented durliKr the two day progran (see test foUaa- 
ing this description) . As ^you >dll see f ran exartdriing the test, the ques- 
tions .cover. aU. the areas^ presented in the progran and are of varying types 
^iging fron those .>afifcirg:if<k,8l2^ recaU of infooiBtion to those asking 
fca; the ajEplication of the Infarmation to practical situations, ihe test 
etfruld be given put at the-^end of the progran allowing participants 
apgocQodjsAlY 30 xninates to complete it. ihe }cind of information you will 
g^and' trainee attitutes to^iards the test will d^)end heavily on the 
manner in v*iich it is aitainistered. Consequently, the follo^dng procedure 
should be carried out* 

1- acplaininq the Purpose of the Evaluation 

It is usually preferable to inform participants ahead of tine that 
th^ will be receiving sdne form of evaluation, ihis can be raenticned 
during the first session and|/or in program announoeroents. It will be 
inportant to stress that the test really functions as a self-assesanvxt 
^ tool throuc^ which the trainee can determine how nudi shes/he has 
learned. It should also be mentioned that the evaluation will not be 
used to make decisions about their passing or failing; but ratriS"it 
will be used to obtain feedback on the success of the progran. of 
course, this mi^ not be true in certain instances where college credit 
is involved and aoocranodations will have to be made in these cases* 

2- Cheddnq for Understanding and Asking for Questions 

sura to ask if traiJiees have any unanswered questions about the 
assesanoent prooess. Sometimes a trainee may not fully vnderstand 
scrae aspect of the prooess or she/he siitply needs additional reasnuranoe 
abcwt the purpose of the test. Also, tell trainees that they can ask 
you questions during the test about directions or wording. Finally^ 
let them knew the amount of time they will have to ccrrplete the test* 

3» Allowing Enouctfi Time and Developing the Proper Atitoephere 

Make sure that you allow enoo^ tijne at the end of the progrw so that 
participants can answer the test in a relaaied itanner. It is also 
inportant that yxi repeat the purpose of the evaluation before distri- 
buting the tests. This will reduoe trainee arodety. While de- 
enfJhasizlng theintent to evaluate the trainee, you should still 
enoourage participants to make an honest attenpt at answering all the 
questions so you and they can get an accurate determination of what has 
been learned. Besid e s allcwing enough time, you need to make sure 
that there are no distractions (talking, noise, etc.) that could disturb 
trainees and interfere with their ability to cotplete the test* A quiet, 
relaxed atmosphere should be strived for. 

4. Trainee Identification 



It may or may not be litportant for the trainee to identii^ her/hiimelf 
on the test. This will depend on the situation, ex. may be needed far 
college credit parpoees. Unless needed, it probably is better that 
tarainees remain anonymous since this will help reduce anxiety ani sraort 
your cl^dms that the test will not be used to determine vA» passes tiie 
program. 

5. Paimmdxiq Trainee Questions During Ttest 

Trainees' questions about individual test itaiB sfiould be answered 
as 3i3ng as this will not reveal the correct response and it is done 
quietly so that others are not disturbed. 
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Afbtr oowpltlng aid turning in thair tasts, trainees ahculd be gi\^ 
the o[)[ortunlty to mm a ocscrectly anewersl eKon, Ohie pzooedure 
incxeaeee tha learning value of taking the teet becauee trainees 
neoeive inoadiate feedback en their reepcneee and can learn the 
OQ i Tec t eneMrs to thoee quaetione they got wong. HcMever, trainees 
ahould not be allOMed to tJike hone a copy of the teet becauee aich 
a policy would pccbably reeult in future trainees having access to the 
test prior to training. Soon the test could no longer be ccnsldered 
a reliable neasuxe of learning f ran the training experience ani a ne^r 
one viould ho be developed. 
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Puerto Rican Hltoiy and Culture 



Post-ASMMicnt 

Directions: Vou vdll haw about 20-30 ndnutes to oGnplete this test. Please read eadi iton 
caxtefully and follow the dirsctions for aniwering the questions. 

M 

Nat«: Date: 

A. Maltiple Qioioe Quegtione - Circle the Oorrect Answer 

1, In the U.S.f the Puerto Rican wnan has beocm the principal provider in sane families 
becauee: 

a) the woman usually has Rore education than her huM>and 

b) it is usually easier for her to get a job than it is for her husband 

c) generally she speaks E^lish better than her husband 

d) all of the ^x>ve 

e) a (> b only 

1. As a oORnonwealth of the United STates, Puerto Rico can: 

a) make treaties with any nation 

b) export goods to any nation 

c) iitport goods from any nation 

d) trade only with the U.S. and its allies 

e) a^b,c# 

3. Ihe majority of Puerto Rican inndgrants cane to the united States: 

a) to escape religious persecution on the Island 

b) to work and save ncney to go back to Puerto Rico 

c) because they would be able to oollect welfare benefits 

d) hoping to settle pennanently in the U.S« 

e) a & d only 

4. Which of the letters correctly identifies Puerto Rico? 

a) A 

b) B 

c) C 

d) D 

e) E 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN 




SOUTH AMERICA 



5. C^peration Bootstxap 

a) a achom to indoatrializa Puarto Rioo 

b) a military baa^ in Puarto Rioo 

c) a tax inoantiva program to buainaamn 

d) a znaaa aducation progran 
•) a & c only 

6. Oha Grito da Laraa of 1868 wa: 

a) a auooaaaful ov«±hrow of tha Spaniih colonial rulara 

b) an wmt that narka tha birth of tte Puarto Rican nation 

c) a war of llbaration againat tha Uiitad Stataa 

d) the first miUtary victory of the Taino Iwiiana againat the United Statea 

e) a & d 

7. &teteria Betanoaa waa: 

a) a nulatto who becane a great aeparatiat and abcUticnist 
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b) the SlpanUh gMwral %iio first facou^ African slavM to Pmrto Rioo 

c) . thi Fftthur of tha Putrto Idem nsticn 

d) the f irtt Puerto Ricm been rmi to bmoam goMxnor of the Island 
•) a & c only 

8. SGRie of the significant hi;^;^ of the 15 - 17th S^Mnish colonization of Puerto Rioo 
Mra: 

a) continual rise in sla^my 

b) fozBsrtion of tha class system 

c) . influx of irndgrants fron countriss other than S|pain 

d) steadily rising growth of tha latino population 
a) b & c only 

Chaddist Qaestlnns * Far •ach question^ chack all that apply 

9. Vhich of the following statanants ahow that Puerto RLcana are accepting ^narican culture 
and lifastyla? Check all that apply > 

Ihe role of tha Puerto Ricen wcman is changing. 

Ihera is a growing disuse of Spanish by saoond genaration U.S. bom Puerto Hicans. 

Ihe extendad family situation is not as ocnncn as it once %atf « 

Puiuirto lUxans are having larger nutbars of children. 

Memy nore Puerto Rican f«ale£) are entering collage now aa oonpared to 5 years ago. 

10. Viiich of the following statanenta is (are) correct? Check all that apply . 

Generally the American influence in Puerto PJLoo is vjswad as having some benefits to the 
Island bsc^iuae it lad to; 

increased indtostrialization which helped raiaa the average income larvel. 

better health care and aanitary living oonditicna, ex. saweQe and water treatment. ' 

greater political freedans including the right to vote in all U.S. national elections. 

more housing for low inocme families. 

ccRpuleory education which helped increaee literacy. 

11. Vliich of the following statements is cor r ec t ? Check all that apply . 

Puerto Ricans have special difficulty in dealing with the "raoe iasue" in this country 
becat^a^ • 

f aM3ritis(n given to light ridnned Puerto Ricans over dark skinned ones frequently 

results in conflicts within the Puerto RLcan anunity. 

generally dark akimed Puerto Ricans do not identify thcmeelves as being "blade" 

although many in the white a blade ocniunity see them this wey. 

Puerto Ricans are maocustoaed to the sharp distinctions made between raoes in the 

Uhited States <^te ncn^vhite) . 
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<ii»cri»Lftttlon btm&i on ahade of ikin does not exist in Puerto RioD, 

12. MUch of ths follcMing ttatmmts about Puerto Ricans is generally true? Chedc all that 
SKlZ- 

I^»rto Idem »%tiiicU rmdn in trsatawnt longer than nost other grtxips. 

Adtliction mcni Puerto Rican fmmlm is aooeptod nore than addiction eronq Puerto 

Rioan Miss. 

Puerto Rican addicts are more guilt ridden than nale Puerto Rican addicts. 

Of ths abusing Puerto Rican popxlation, a greater proportion cere for trwtnwt of 

drug related problems than for problem* related to alcohol. 

^^^^ returning f ran treata«nt, male addicts are nore likely to be ostraciaod (not 

aooipted) by their ocwrunity than are female addicts. 

Short hrmmt ft»stions - Htite your anawer in the apaoe pro^ckd . 

13. List the three main groups that contributed bo the cultural, linguistic and racial 
fO CTSt ic n of the Puerto Rican nation. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

14. Itost Puerto Rican men and vonen in the U.S. work in the service and oparative areas (ex. 
factory %POtkert . waiters, ganwnt vrockers) . Give throe reasons why this sitiiation exists. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

15. It vais difficult for many Puerto Ricans to adjust to the "American way of life** h*^4»iiffA 
it MS scneOiat different frm their traditions, custoM and way of life in Puerto Rioo. 
List 3 differences that made it hard for them to adjust. 

, For ex. Since most early migrants came from rural areas of the Island, they had trouble 
adjusting to city life. 

1. 



2. 



3. 



16. Stereotypes are often based on a "Kernel of truth- (sore facts that beccire overgeneralized 
and exag^arated) . What is the kernel of truth in the following stereotypes? 

a. Puerto Ricans don^t went to learn E^lish. 

14^ 
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b. Puerto Ricans lUce to hang out on the 8t2?eets* 



Caae History 

Several parts of the case history you are about to read reveal problera that are cxxnmon 
to many Puerto Ricans in the U.S. as a result of cultural and social factors. As you 
read the case, look for these problems and then follow the instr\x:tions at the bottcm of 
the page. 

Case History 

M8^ is a 21 year old Noyorican. She says she grew up feeling her mother didn»t love 
her Her mother was always goir^ out and having a good time but ahe was very strict 
with her da^^ghter and didn't allow her to go out also. Ms. G. says sl-e fait "cooped up" 
and unable to enjoy the freedom other girls had. Her parents lived together but they 
vgere as good as divorced because "they didn* t care for each other since the time I was 
bom." 

Ms, G. was bom a week before her mother turned 16 and grew up feeling she rrust have 
been a burden to her mother was too yourKf to take care of her. Her nother once told he 
her that her father never looked at Ytex until she was tvAD I^ecause she wasn't a boy. He 
vented a boy to carry on the family name. When she was fourteen Ms. G's parents decided 
to return to Puerto Rico and this upset her greatly. She decided to remain in New York 
and stayed with her grandmother throughout high school. She took academic courses in 
school because she wanted to be a nurse. 

Soon after graduaticxi frcm high school a crisis ensued. Her father had promised to give 
her msoey so she could go to nursiivg school. A time was set wh^ he was supposed to 
bring her the m:xiey. However he didn't show up, and after a while she left with her 
friends. Her father did show up later and was furious that she wasn't there. Vten she 
returned he told her that he wasn't going to gbJ& her the money because she seemed to care 
irore about her friends than him. Ms. G. felt terrible and told him angrily she wouldn t 
go to nursing school and didn't need his money. Her answers angered him even more, he 
hit her and left, telling her never to ask for his help againi 

Ms G registered at a local college and woriced nights as a bus girl to support herself. 
Ho^ii^ever, the expense became too great and she had to quit. She found it hard to get jobs. 
Sane required more education than she had. Others required secretarial skills whidi she 
didn't have because she had taken only academic courses in high school. Finally, Ms. G. 
found work in bars and dance halls because that was all she could get. During this time 
she bec2fne acquainted with many people into the drug scene. At first she just used 
drugs "socially" with her new friends but soon found herself hooked. She reported feel- 
ing aiTtoivalant about using dn^s, that she liked them because they helped her "feel 
loose and free" but she also felt guilty about using them, especially because she had to 
engage in prostitution for a while to support her habit. A friend had suggested she oome 
to the treatment center because they might be able to help her. 

Question 17 

Write down two of the problems you have identified in the case history and indicate 
the social and/or culture factors ocMrinected with the problem. 

E5C. Problem : Ms. G. felt "cooped up" as a girl and unable to enjoy the freedom that 
other girls had. 

Cultural Factor : This reflects the belief by many Puerto Ricans that fenviles rrust be 
restricted before marriage to make sure they -renoain virgins. 
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Problem 1. 



Social/Cultairal Factor* 



Problem 2. 



Social/Culturad Factors 
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POOT^ftSSESS^gw^ answer kct 



ANSWE3S 1. b 11> X 

2. d 12, X 

3. b X 

4. c X 

5. e 

6. b 

1. e 12. 

8. a 

X 

9. X X 

X — 

"X 

13. ^>euiish 

X Indian 

Blade (African) 

10. X 

IT 14. Racial diflcarlmination 
Language problero 

X Poor education (lack of skills) 

X etc. 

15. a) Ebctended family situation not as oaimon in U.S. Living conditions 
and necessity for mobility make it difficult to maintain this 
in U.S. 



b) Hie malo-fenttle relationship is typically different in the U.S. 
VJUnen here are allowed to be more assertive, independent. 

c) Neoessi^ for both parents to work because of eoononic 
considerations. Wbroen in Puerto Rico usually don't work outside 
the hone vjhile this is ccraneon in the U.S. 

d) The z^icultured setting of Puerto Rico is very different from 
the urban-industrial settings of the Northeast and many pai±s 
of the U.S. 

e) Puerto Ricans' native tongue is Spanish while the U.S. language 
is &xglish. 

f) Sharper distinctions made here between razees (white vs. non- 
whit-e) . As a result many Puerto Ricans .have to face more overt 
racial discrimination in the U.S. 

g) Change fron tropical climate of Puerto Rioo to tettperate/oolder 
climate of many U.S. cities. Less •'outside" activities are 
possible as a result. 

h) Etc. 

16. a) Many Puerto Ricans don't see a need to learn Ei:\glish because 

they expect to return to Puerto Rioo at some time in the future. 
Also, ^leaking Spanish is seen as a part of their cultural 
identity and ns such is a source of pride. As a result they 
scraatimes resist learning English. 
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scxamis and A»mi!iG test resutzts 



iNncDucnoN 



SCORING 



An aimmr key baen proviaad for your oonvwvlanoe. Several poMlble 

]^ ^ ^ thare are me^^S^le 

^!S^:.u?^ «<hau.tiv« and the trainer may JLxtto 

cxniider other anewers as o or rec t . 



Wie soorijig differs for eadi quMtion type as foUowsi 

1. Moltlple Choice Questions (is 1-8) 

Trainee reoeives one point for each caorrect answer* 

2. Chockliet Question* (is 9-12) 

Trainee receives one point for eadi option oorrectlv 
chechad (X) or left blank. 

Eacii of the questions in this aec±iai has 5 options 
which are gradtod ae if they were 5 true-false 
queetions. ihe naxiiiun scjore on any question is 
therefore 5. 

Td soore^ look at each option and daterndne if the 
trainee has checked (X) it oorrectly. Note, this 
means a trainee is rirfit if she/he leaves an option 
blank when it shouiabTleft blank. Conversely, the 
trainee is vgong if she/h^ d»cks an option that 
should have^n left blarik. ihe fdlowii^ table can 
help yc^ in scoring these /questions. 



Option Should 



Be: 


:necdced (x) 


left It Blank 




option 


:hecked (X) 


::torrBct Answer 


Wrong 






J^t Blank 


kcong 


Correct Answer 



3* Fill-in Questions (is 13 - 17) 

Trainee receives one point for each part of a fill-in 
question with an acceptable response. 



•total Possible 
Points 



8 



20 



15 

43 Ttotal 
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ANALYSIS OF 
TEST RESULTS 



SIXM\RIZING 
MJLTIPLE CHOICE 
QUESTIONS 



Onoe the tests have been graded the results ceoi be used to pinpoint problem 

iji trainee understanding ard probably in the delivery of the related 
material. Fbr exanple, if you find roany trainees pick the wrong response 
it iTvay be that the delivery was inadequate in this area and therefore 
trainees didn't understand the naterial. Also, -axjinining the wrong choices 
trainees pick can give you a clue to the nature of misunderstandings as y^ll 
as indicating there is a problem. 

Suimarizaticn of trainee responses needs to be done differently for each 
type of question. 

Multiple Choice C^>estions 

The follovdng table should be constructed to sutmarize trainee responses 
to these questions. 



Qoestions 



Response Options 



SUMMARIZING 
CHECK LIST 
QUESTIONS 





a b c 


d 


e 




1 


/// rhW ) 


// 


/ 


) 




/// 






) 


2 








) 










) 










) 


etc. 








) 



Examples of the pat- 
tern of 15 responses 
to Question 1 



For each trainee you indicate U-ie responses she/ha chose, thereby filling 
in the table. Then by examining the pattern of responses you can detenrdne 
which questions traJjnees seemed to have trouble answering. As a rule of 
thunt>, if less than 75 per oent of trainees answer a question correctly it 
might be wise to review the presentation of this material to determine if 
and where a problem in delivery may have occurred. In addition, by looking 
at the wrong options chosen you can scmetixies uncover oomton misunderstandings 
and adm to prevent these in future programs. 

Check List Questions 

TO begin with, these questions can be viewed as a series of txue-false 
qijestions sinoe in each case the trainee mtist decide whether an option 
is oorroct or not. Consequently a table can be set up as follows with 
options beii^ labeled a - e even though they are not lettered as such on 
the test. A separate table is needed for each question, an exanple which 
is as follows: 
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Question 10 
Response Options 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



Right 

TTTTT 

//// 



/// 



MIL 



tTTT TTTT 

JL 



Ml 
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J J/ J J J J J 

TTTT TTTT 

IL 



/// 



MI 



) Sanple of the 
) 

) pattern of 15 respon- 
\ 

_) ses to checklist options 
) 

> a-e for Question 10. 
) 



") Option b should be 
) 

) investigated because 
') 

) 80 per cent of the 



respondents answered 
inoorrectly. 



The table ia filled In by Indicating for each option whether or not the 
trainee checked it appropriately. Becall that this means a trainee is right 

f.f^^.^f^ ^ ■'^^ ^ left blank. As disdiiSJ 

with nultiple choice questions, the pattern of trainee responses can be 
used to identify ndjoonoeptlons and possible prdalero with deUvery. The 
75 per cent nile of thucb is also applicable. 

SlMftRlZING Fill-in Quest ions 
FILI/-IN 

QUESnOB A suiinary table is Inajpropriate in this case. Rather, the trainer should 

read and review the answers given to see if there are any shared misccn- 
oeptlons or questions that many trainees seened to get wrt3og. ihis should 
be sufficient to reveal prrAlem areas. 



TRAINEE ATTITUDES AIO PIOGRAM EVALUATION 

PROOIAM A Short tvo page evaluation form has been designed to gather infomation 

EVALUATICN on trainees' reactions to the program, both in terms of its utLlity and 

in regards to the delivery itself. As you can see from the form (following 
this description) , questions 1-3 address the questions, "Wat do parti- 
cipants feel they got out of the program ?, " "Did the program ireet the 
trainee's needs?" and 'T^hat changes do trainees expect to make in their 
behavior as a result of this training?". Responses to these questions 
can provide valuable information about the relevancy of the progrm and 
possible Ixjng term effects. Answers to the first question on "prT±aenB 
with Puerto Rican clients" can also be used as a needs assesanent for 
future programs be c a u se it reveals the kinds of prcblero trainees seem to 
be anoountering. 

Questions 4, 5, 7 and 8 are ^secifically designed to provide feedback on 
trainee reactions to particular a^aects of the program. Information fran 
these questions can be used for the purpose of program evaluation. Question 
6 provlxJes an Indication of trainee attituJes by asking You many would 
reoorrmend the program to others and why. Question 9 asks the trainees to 
rate the quality of the trainer (s). A trainer may wont to supplanent this 
rating with oral and/or written requests for additional feedback. Finally, 
question 10 is open-ended and asks for any other ocmients or si«gesticns 
the participants may have. 

This form takes about 15 minutes to ccrtplete and shauld be handed out after 

the trainee finishes the test. Ohe trainer's attitude in presentlna tlie 

evaluation form is crucial to ths quality of the feedback he or she'is 
likely to receive. It is Inportant to eni^iasize that honest msLtlve and 
"^y^vp feedback is desired. Trainees should also be asked to make their 
feedbacJc as specific as possible. Otherwise it's utility will be diminished. 
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Puerto Rican History and Culture 
i Lcxatlon of training Date 

INSraUCTICNS : PUEASB COMPmE ALL QUESTICNS. TRY TO BE AS SPECIFIC AS POSSIBUE* 
!• Lilt 2 prohloni you hacve had in dealii^ with your Puerto Rican clients, 

1. > 



2. Bq)lAlii how you expect to use the infonnaticn/skills you have received in this training 
prognsn to help you dead with each of the above. Please be specific . 



Fbr problem 1. 



For problem 2. 



3. Do you expect to make ait/ other fchanges in your approach to dealing with your Puerto 
Rican clients as a result of this program? VJhat are they? Please be specific . 



4. What were the two best adjects of this training program? Please be specifi c. 



5. Vhat were the two worst aspects of this training program? Please be specific . 



6. WDuLd you reooranend this program to others in your agency? 

Y es No 

Why or why not? 
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6* (cxntlnoed) 



7. Below are listed different presentations, discussions and activities that were included 
in this training pnxpranu Please rate the usefulness of each of these in helpim you 
learn by ci»dcijxr (X) the appropriate space. 



Pocq: Ebccellent 



A. Exarcise on stereotypes Si nyths 

B. Slide presentations on geography, 
history & culture of Puerto Rioo 

C. Discussion on ra^jism 

D. Lecture on industriedization, migration 
and the eqployraant situation of Puerto 
Kicant 

E. Lecture on the Puerto Rican fmily 

F. Tape on "Puerto Rican Masic" 

G. Poem on the Puerto Rican "Obituary" 

H. Client Case Stulies 

a. Identifying and anedyzing 
criticad issues 

b. Discussing alternative 
interventions 

I. The test given 

8. Please rate the overall tradniiKf program 

9. Please rate the staff of the program 



10. Any other oomnents on the content of the program, including sx^ggesticns to the trainer(s) 
oonoeming how the material is presented? 
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SCCRING AND ANMiYSIS OF RESULTS 



Blank soiinary evzduation sheets have been provdded {at the end of this sectiai) 
for your ocnvenienoe. You can uae these sheets to organize and surmarize 
the results of the re^xnses cxi the evaluation form, O^esticns 1-5 and 
10 cn the evaluation f orro all need to be surtnarized in the appropriate 
places cn the sunr«ry sheets. Question 6 necessitates calculating percentages 
as veil as'sunnarizing trainees' oarroents. Means (arithnetic averages), as 
well as percentages, need to be calculated for questions 7 - 9 and these 
figures shcxild be listed cn the third sheet as indicated. Once this has been 
done you can use this simnary to help in understanding trainee reactions to 
tte program and can make v^tever changes are necessary. 
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^ ^ ProblanB they have had in deaUjvg with Pcierto Rican clients 
^r!^L^T^T^J=° ^ infonmtWskiUs they recei^ in thS^SS^ prSSn to 
help than deal with thaee probleme. ihe followii^ table suunarizes their rSpSnsLf^ 

PWwrPMc: TTcmm EXPECIH) USE OF INPOWftXICH/SKILLS 

LIS^ TO DEAL WITH PItETJM 



i 



I5< 



EVWrnnCN SOmUOr (ocntlivad) 

EXPKm) USE OF iNPomncK/siaxi^ 

PKBUB4S IJglg) TO PPL WTIH PRBim 



SVAUMICK SIMMY (OGntiniMi) 



Different presentations, discussions and activities that wace incluJed in this training 
projran are listed belw. Ihe table sitnmarizes the trainaas' ratings of the usefulness of 
each of these in helping than learn* Ratings of the tralnerCs) and the course as a whole < 
also sumarized. 



Ratings^ 

^sticns No Response Poor Excellent Mean 

1- 2. 3. 4* 5. 6* 



A. E)cercise on stereotypes & 
myths. 

B. Slide presentations on geo- 
graphy, history & culture 
of Puerto Rico. 

C. Discussion on racism. 

D. Locture on industrialization, 
migration and the enploymsnt 
situation of Puerto Ricans. 

E. Lecture on the Puerto Rican 
family. 

F. Tape on "Puerto Rican Hisic" 

G. Poem on the Puerto Rican 
"Obituary- 

H. Client Case Studies 

a. Identifying and 
analyzing critical 
issues. 

b. Discussing alternative 
interventions. 

I. Hie test given 
Overall Training Program 
Staff of the Program: 



1 

Percentages may not eqjal 100 due to romdljig error. 
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EVTMWnCK SLMMMOr (cxxitinuad) 
1. Sumary of otiwr change traimas expect to make In dealing with their Puerto Rican clients. 



2* Sumary of the a^secta of tha training piujiam noet frequenay listed as the TVO BEST, 



3. aninary of the aspects of the training program moet frequenUy listed at the T^X) VPRST. 



4, Raoanttmdaticn of this traiiilng program to others in trainees' agencies. 

Yee No 

Suninary of reasons listed by traineas. 



5. Satmary of other canronts. 



\ 



OTOER POSSIBUB TOTSS OF EVMIIATION 



OIHER TOPES 
CF EVAUATICN 



OTOER TYPES 
OF EVAU5VTICN 



at* twD iMtruimts developed for thi« oourae provide one way of evaluatii^ 
the prograrae. Depending on trainer needs and the tlire available for evaluation 
and instninent developnent, ecme of the following types of evaluation oouM be 
substituted or added. ' 

1* Meed^ Assessroait 

A written anc3/or oral evaluation oould be done prior to the beginnljw 
of the prograro to detemine trainee needs. Based on l^ needs 
identified, the trainer oould rmke nodlfications in the delivwy of 
the program^ enphasizing certain parts over others, addiiKr infoximtion, 
etc. 

2. Trainer Reaction Lo^ 

A written record oould be kept of the trainer's foeHngs and thoughts 
as the program progresses. Trainer reactions oould then be oaipared 
to those of the trainees or to other traiiiers if nore than one is 
involved in a delivery. 

3. Obeervera 

An unbiased cibserver can be asekd to sit in durijvg one or nore parts 
of the progr^n to provide a different viewpoint from an unlnvolved 
spectator. Ihe observer could be asked to focus on certain aspects 
(e.g./ clarity oS a presentation) or oould siirply give overall reactions. 



4. Ongoing Evaluation 



Rather than waiting to the end of the program, the trainer might want 
to conduct written and/or oral evluations of parts of the pnDgraa as 
they are oocurring. The advantage of this technique is that usually 
one can obtain more Informatics about the program- aspect being 
considered than could be gotten from a final evaluation at the end. 
Ihis is because the trainee is in a better position to recall the 
specific reaflons for his/her reaction the closer the evaluation is to 
the actual activity being considered. Also ongoij^ evaluation allows 
you to make modifications while the program is still in prx>3ress 
inat^ of having to wait for the next offering. 

^ Pollow-Up 

The information collecte d on the evaluation fonta axild be used as a 
basis for a follcw-up study of long term effecrs. After n period of 
time the trainer might want to contact trainees to see if they have itade 
the changes in their behavior that they expected to. 'toilnees are also in 
a better position to say how useful the infomatlon has been to them on 
their jobs. Standard techniques for t>iis kind of folloi^-t^) lnclu3e imillng 
questionnaires, phone interviews or visits to the trainees' agmcies. 

A3 this discussion indicates, evaluation can be used in a nultitute of ueys 
to assist the trainer in gathering the infonnation needed to make lnfon«i 
decisions. 
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CeVEDCffWEOT OF TOE PPOGRAM 



ORIGINAL 



PHASE II 



PHASE III 



THE LATEST 
DEVEI^PMEITTS 



The Puerto Rican History & Culture program has been offered throughout 
New York State twerity or more times over the last two years. During that 
time, the program has continuously evolved in response to learner feedback 
dr>d program eveduation results. The program as originally developed was 
two days in length (16 contact hours) , involving primarily lectures and 
discussions around the historical and socio-cultural information being 
presented. 

In an effort to inprove the effectiveness and to vary the presentation format 
of the program, six slide-tapes were designed and produced. The audiovisual 
programs eidded color and interest to the presentatic^is , maKing historical 
factors in the developtnent of the Puerto Rican culture more life-like and 
meaningful. The slide-tapes were reviewed by four trainers of the program, 
two of whcxu had dene extensive woi^ and teaching in this area. The programs 
were field tested with four consecutive training populations. Trainee 
reactions, re^xnses, and feedback were sought (and learner responses on the 
post-assessment were checked) to determine the technical quality, effective- 
ness, and trainees' attitude toward this medium of presentation. Vie slide- 
tape programs proved to be more efficient, as well. It took less time to 
cover the same amount of information, more effectively, and with more 
satisfaction on the part of trainees. The scripts were revised twice during 
this field testing stage, and the firial version of the slide-tapes were then 
produced. 

In the originad program a limited amount of time was spent on discussion of 
characteristics and problems of Puerto Rican substance abusers at the 
conclusion of a day and a half of presentation of the historical and 
cultural information. Trainee evaluations and trainer observations both 
pointed to the need for an applied secpent of the program that would (a) 
assist tradriees in synthesizing all the information within the context of 
substance abuse treatment/ intervention and (b) give practice in interpreting 
case histories, assessing needs, and considering alternative treatment/ 
intervention plans for Puerto Rican clients. With the improved efficiency of 
the slide-tapes, it was possible to add a case studies activity to meet this 
need. This a^ctivity occupies six hours of the second day. The case studies 
were field tested with three consecutive training populations and, based on 
evaduation cind direct feedback, revised twice. 

Tt>e latest development of the program involved the addition of an advance 
reading assignment. A series of articles was chosen to provide greater 
depth and a broader perspective on the characteristics and problems of 
Puerto Rican substance abusers and on the implications for treatment. 

The present program involves 

• advance reading assignment 

• 16 contact hours 

• 6 hours of v^ch are spent in applied case studies analysis 
and treatment planning. 
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PROGRAM EVALUftTICy PEPOTT 



lOTKXXXTnON 



As aare«dy discuased, this prograro has been cxxitinually evluated since its 
iiio^Tilon. Ttainees are given a general evaluation form after each offerirxi 
which asks them to rate the overall program and specific activities vdthin 
^1^-.'?^^^''^^^* ^ usuaUy takes about 10 minutes to ootpiete 

and ooritains both rating scales and open-ended questions. It has undergone 
several revisions since it was first utilized, the latest version is inclvxied 
in this chapter. Hiis retxirt wiU concentrate on scnnarizii^ the data from 
tl>e last six offerings since the same forms were used. However, findings 
trcBx data collected previously (before April, 1977) will also be included 
where applicable. 



RATINGS 



TABLE 



As the table reveals, the program has received very high ratings frcm 
trainees on its informational value, interest level and usefulness. Thouoh 
most programs are deUvered in the New York City ar^, no differences were 
found in responses by tx-ainees in upstate regicns. ihis consistency of 
trainee ratings over time and different r^ions is iitportant because it shows 
that the program has wide appeal and utility. 



I terns 



Overall Mean Rating for Program 
Of f er ings^ 



Interest Level 
of the Program 

Amount Learned 

Applicability of 
Learning to Agency 
Responsibilities 



Kairness of Tests 

Overall Program 
Rating 



No. of 
Respondents 



5.50 


5,93 


5.80 


5.63 


5.9 


5.33 


5.50 


6.00 


5.80 


5.43 


5.9 


5 . 33 


4.92 


5.77 


5. 30 


5.13 


5.9 


5.11 


5.82 


5.93 


5.50 


5,21 


6.0 


2 

* * 


5 .50 


5 .86 


5.60 


5 .47 


6 . 0 


5 . 22 


12 1 


14 


17 


16 


8 


9 



'^^r^^^^ aie Of the best indicators of the participants' reacticn to a program is 
REXX^WENDATICNS whether or not they would r^cotrond it to others lr» their agency A 

question to this effect has been included on every past evaluation form 
Results show that allowing for those who failed to respond, there was a 
100 per cent reoatmendation of the program by participants in all progran^. 
This means that of the 237 trainees who answered this questicn"over the last 
18 offerings (june 1, 1976-October 12, 1977), every one said they would 
reocmnend the program to others in their agency. This overwhelmingly positive 
• response is testiucny to the need and value of this program. 

^ ^''^?!!!!f offering were also asked to corrtfint on the two best and 

THE VCRST vorst aspects of tha program. In general they listed the best aspects as 

those pertaining to the cultural lifestyle of the Puerto Ricz;n family and 
the historical aspects that directly contributed to the present social 
! f ^ ^^'^y trainees have responded very favorably 

to the inclusion of the case studies which help them to apply their new 
learning to situations ocnparable to those they face in their jobs. 

Program a^sects cited most often as the worst in-.^lved the brevity of the 
program and the limited activities concentrating cn application The 
recent addition of the case histories, the condensaticn of the historical 
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material and the two-day foorat have all been instituted to dead with these 
poxblero. Trainee responses on the last few evaluatiori reports have 
reflected the positive effect of these mcdifications. 



THE PRESENT Tt» current version of the generad evzduation form has only been administered 
EVAUJATICN once. It was desigred to gather more specific information about the kinds 

FORM of changes the tr2LLnee expects to make as a result of the program. It asks 

the participants to indicate how she/he expects to use the new information 
and skills to dead with seme of his/her existing problems with Puerto Rican 
clients. It then asks for any other changes in behavior expected as a result 
of the program. Tt^e renaining questions are conparable to those given in the 
past and deal witls ratings of specific program aspects, the trainer, etc. 

Trainees listed a variety of problems and expected uses of the training 
in relation to their work. Expected usage included specific changes such 
as learning more Spanish, using same-sex counselors with Puerto Rican 
clients and disseminating infontation to other staff members. Most 
frequently, trainees reported that their increased understanding of the 
cultural and historicad background of the Puerto Rican people would help 
them to be more sensitive to potential problems and conflict areas which, 
in turn, would facilitate more effective interventions on their part. 
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I. 



TSffr DEVELCPMEOT RETORT 



DE9CRIPTICN 
OF TOE TEST 



ITEM - 

CBJBCTIVE 

CORRESPCtJDENCE 



FITLD 
TESTING 
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^ ^ evaluation procedures for this program, trainees were given 

a short cxantent test (poet-assesament) ccnsisting of 12 nultiple choice and 
fill-in questicHis. Tha^ participants performed well on the test, it was 
felt that several of the iteois were np-sleading and that it was not coipre- 
hensive enough. After two revisions and field testing, a finalized version of 
the test has been developed which is included in tJiis manual. 

Ihe test takes abcut 30 minutes to oorrplete and has 17 itans fallinq into 
four categories as follows: 

1. Miltiple Choice - (8 itans) 

2. Checklist - (4 itans) 

3. Siiiple fill-in asking for recall of information - (3 ittms) 

4. Conplex fill-in asking for higher level reasoning and analysis - 
(2 items) 

Fill-in questions were included because they are mDre effective in msasuring 
certain levels of knowledge than nultiple choice or checklist type items 
Ttiough this sacrifices seme ease in scoring, it allows for a better assess- 
ment of traonee learning. 

Test items were written to address all the overall learning oblectives of 
the program. The aim was to have a oorrprehensive test with an appro^Iite 
balance ofquestions ccnceming historical and cultural informaticn and 
their iirplications for the client, ihe chart that follows shows the item- 
objective oorrespcndenoe scherc, 

Post-Assessnent 
Item - Objective Correspondenoe 



Items 

16 

4 

2, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, 13 

1, 3, 9, 11, 
14, 15 

17 (Case study) 
12 



Learning Objective ^ 

1. Stereotypes and nyths 

2, Geography of Puerto Rico 



3, 
4. 

5. 
6. 



History of Puerto Rioo 

Migratioi to the U.S. - 
social ijrpact 



its cultural and 



Criticcil problems evidenced in case studies 

Ttie Puerto Rican drug abuser - special 
problems 



Items were reviewed for accuracy by content experts in the field incluiing 
the lead trainer for the program who also was involved in itan writing. 

A first draft of the test was developed and given to trainees in a Puerto 
Rican History & Culture program on 10/12/77. After the test was administered, 
an evaluation specialist conducted a feedback session with trainees to 
determine reactions and problems with individml itera. Based on this a 
few items were slightly modified to reduce ar^Liguity and one item was 
dropped. 

A post-test only format was decided upon becaiose of the inherent measure- 
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FIErB nwit problenB of using a pre/pc?fit-te8t design for a program of such ahort 

TESTINCj length. Also it was felt that giving a pre-test vjould overburcien the 

{continued) program with evaluation/ ther^ threatening its integrity. Despite this, 

it still seemad necessary to gather infontation about probably trainee 
entrance levels. A decision was reached to give the post-test to a daro- 
graphicedly ccnpeurable group of trainees in ancjther 'uredniiig program 
and mate the inference that this group's entering knowledge was similar 
to that for the trainees in Puerto Rican History & Culture. The overall mean 
score for this pretested group could then be ccnpared to the mean for the 
Puerto Rican History & Culture group to see what effect the program was 
having. Oliough this is not a tjrue pre/post-test design, it still provides 
an indication of the amount of learning trainees received from the Puerto 
Rican History & Culture program* It was also felt that giving the test tjo 
this different group would be useful because it could be seen if the items 
were discrimineiting; i.e. , tradnees who had not taken the course should do 
poorly if the items were properly constructed. 

As planned, trainees from a different program. Assessment Interviewing for 
Treatment Planning (AITP) , were given the Puerto Rican post-test on 
November 1, 1977, after determining that they were denogfra;W.cally oarparab\e 
to the Puerto Rican History £ Culture (PRHC) trainees already tested. 
Ihe results were as follows: 

AITP PRHC 

Overall Mean « 19.4 Overall Mean - 28.0 

N « 17 N « 10 

t = 2.48 significant at .05 level 
Higjiest possible score »« 32. 

Though the overall means were significantly different, some of the items 
were found to be poor discriminators. The test was revised to miniioize the 
effects of intelligent guessing and to reflect more of the second day*s 
activities on case histories. The ntxiified test was given to trainees 
in PRIC on 11/9/77 and to traij>ees in a different program (AITP) on 11/15/77. 
Ag£Lin trainees were ocmparable on demographic vairiables. As before, results 
showed significant differences between the groups on the overall mean values 
as follows: 

AITP PRH: 

Overall Mean - 23.8 Overall i-tean = 32.7 

N = 17 N » 20 

t = 2.92 significant at .01 level. 
Higjiest possible score = 40. 

The test included in the nanual (described on pp. 213-14) is slightly 
different from the one discussed here since three more maltiple choice 
items ha^^ been a^dded emd one fill-in* has been deleted. Ttiese changes 
were necessitated by requirements imposed by the Office of Noncollegiate 
Instructions of N.Y.S. in order to obtain their reccrtmeniaticn for credit. 
The latest changes alter the test to better reflect the content of the 
course/ including the a^ance reading atssigitnent . 
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BCNOIES 

1. RatiT>g Scale rms fran 1 i«iicatii>g lev or poor, to 6 indicatii^ high or excellent. 

2. This item was deleted for the siscth delivery. 

3. The test included in the nanual (described on page ) is sllnhHv ^<ff^^*. 

ll^r.^ depleted. Ihese changes v;ere necessitated by requiS^nts^T^SeT 
Office of Ncncollegiate Instruction of N.Y.S. in ordeTtTSSTSif^^^ 
oamendaticn for credit. Ihe latest changes alter the test to S 
content of the course, including the advance reading assignm^t 

4. For ooiplete objectives, see the Introdtcticn of the Trainer's Manual (pi^__ ) 
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